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“The academic medical center affords the best opportunity for health 
professionals to study their roles and their responsibilities for patient care, 
and to carry out some healthy introspection into how their relationships with 
one another and other members of the hospital health team may affect the 
well-being of patients.” 

James A. Campbell, M.D., President, 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's Medical Center 


The Philosophy 


Rush University 


The philosophy of the College of Nursing and the College of Health 
Sciences of Rush University is reflected by curricula designed to help 
guide students and faculty to conceptualize learning and health care 
practice in terms of urgent present and future health needs of society. 
This philosophy embraces the Rush University commitment to 
freedom of inquiry, excellence in scholarship and service, and in- 
novative leadership in the delivery of health care. 

Nursing and other health professions are approached as applied 
sciences with all of the scientific rigor implied by this concept. The 
ability to work harmoniously and productively with members of all the 
various health professions, and to contribute constructively to reform 
in the provision of health services to society, are integral components 
of the philosophy of the colleges. 

All of us—at Rush University, and each of the affiliated col- 
leges—share a commitment to offer our students the opportunity to 
achieve both breadth and depth in preparation for their careers in the 
health professions. 


“If the patient is viewed as a vital link to care, instead of as a passive recipient 
of care, he will become involved to a great extent as a helpful and 
knowledgeable person in the planning and management of his illness and the 
specific elements of his care.” 

Luther Christman, Ph.D., Dean, 

College of Nursing 


The University and 
The Medical Center 


The Rush Tradition 


The establishment of Rush University in 1972 by the Trustees of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center represents a combined 
heritage that stretches back to 1837. On March 2nd of that year, the 
Illinois State Legislature chartered Rush Medical College—two days 
before the city of Chicago was incorporated. 

Forty-eight years later, in 1885, the first antecedent of the College 
of Nursing, the St. Luke’s Hospital Training School of Nurses, 
opened its doors to offer diploma education in nursing. In 1903, the 
Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing accepted its first students 
and from 1956 until 1968, nurses were taught at the merged 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing. Before the 
establishment of the College of Nursing in 1973 a total of 7,221 nurses 
had graduated from these three schools. Many made outstanding 
contributions to the field of nursing. 

Forebears of the College of Health Sciences can be traced to early 
members of the Rush Medical College faculty whose scientific 
inquiries led to numerous advances in the field of medicine. From 
1959 until 1973, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital sponsored a School 
of Medical Technology which was the second largest program of its 
kind in the city of Chicago. During this time, the one-year profes- 
sional internship program for students completing requirements for 
the Bachelor of Science degree in Medical Technology certified over 
200 students. 

The Rush Medical College tradition began with Dr. Daniel 
Brainard, the founder, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the. 
Declaration of Independence and the physician for whom the College 
was named. Dr. Brainard was a distinguished surgeon and scientific 
investigator who led Rush Medical College to exert strong influence 
on medical practice and scientific research. Two years after the 
establishment of the Medical College, Dr. James Van Zandt Blaney, a 
member of the faculty, opened the first free medical dispensary west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. It became known as the Central Free 
Dispensary in 1873. In 1864, St. Luke’s Hospital was founded, and, 
in 1883, Presbyterian Hospital. All three institutions merged in 1956 
to form Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital and Health Center. In 1969, 
Rush Medical College merged with the Hospital to create Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 

Today Rush University continues to build on its tradition of 
commitment to the education of future health care practitioners and 
to the establishment of a rational system for the delivery of care to all 
segments of the population. The University is fully accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Schools to offer programs 
leading to the baccalaureate, master’s and Ph.D. degrees, as well as 
the M.D. degree. The medical technology program in the College of 
Health Sciences is accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences, and the College of Nursing is accredited 
by the National League for Nursing. 

As an integral element of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center, which was incorporated in 1969, Rush University is part of a 
cooperative health care delivery system which serves approximately 
1.5 million people through its own resources and those of affiliated 
health care and academic institutions. At the Medical Center more 
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“If we are to positively affect the rational systemization of health care 
delivery, we must demonstrate the operation of such a system ourselves. One 
of the central elements in our ability to do so will be our success in educating 
those health professionals who must be part of an integrated team of health 
care providers. The related health science programs of the College are a clear 
instance of such a commitment.” 

David I. Cheifetz, Ph.D., Dean, College of Health Sciences 


The Commitment 


than $5 million is budgeted each year to carry out basic research and 
clinical investigation in traditional disciplines and in multi- 
disciplinary areas, including nursing and related health. 

The Rush academic tradition bases the learning environment in the 
health care system. Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center and 
the new Sheridan Road Pavilion are the primary classrooms of Rush 
University. 


The College of Nursing and the College of the Health Sciences are 
integral components of the Rush tradition. Convinced that education 
of health professionals is best achieved in an institution committed to 
both education and service, The Trustees of Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center established Rush University and each of its 
colleges. They were responding to the current status of health care in 
our country: Health services have become highly specialized and 
fragmented without adequate coordination for total patient care. 
Uneven distribution of services in urban, suburban, and rural areas 
has made health care inaccessible to many Americans. Traditional 
roles in the delivery of health services are changing—and must 
continue to change on a planned and rational basis. Health services, 
which have been primarily acute-care oriented, must increasingly 
emphasize health maintenance and illness prevention. 

By the 1980’s there will be more career opportunities in the health 
professions than in any other field. Knowledge in the medical sciences 
is expanding rapidly, and with increased population and longevity, 
more people require a broader range of health services than ever 
before. In order to serve patients effectively, it is estimated that in 
addition to the physician at least five other health professionals are 
needed to deliver care. 

Traditional approaches to health care delivery were based on giving 
care to the seriously ill. Today, only about 12 per cent of the 
population require such care. Nurses, medical technologists, and 
clinical nutritionists also work together with physicians and other 
health professionals to care for the rest, people who are well and need 
to be kept well. They care for people who are worried about their 
health and require reassurance as well as medical assessment; people 
who are sick and need to be returned to good health; and people who 
are seriously ill and require ongoing care. 

The health professions have always attracted individuals who have 
a deep concern for others. But concern alone is not enough. A vast 
range of knowledge and skills is needed as well as sensitivity. 

The level of sophistication that is required of nurses and related 
health professionals calls for a background beyond a hospital school 
certificate or an associate’s degree. Only a university program rooted 
in a health care institution can provide the broad academic and 


experiential base upon which to build a profession, a satisfying 
career, and the foundation for continued study in the field of health. 
In 1975, Rush University conferred its first baccalaureate and 
master’s degrees upon graduates of the College of Nursing and Allied 
Health Sciences. 
In 1975, the board of trustees split the College in two forming the 
College of Nursing and the College of Health Sciences. 


The Programs Rush University offers programs in the health professions. The 
College of Nursing and the College of Health Sciences, in affiliation 
with fourteen liberal arts colleges and universities, offer programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree, with majors in nursing and 
medical technology. The College of Nursing also offers the Master of 
Science degree with a major in nursing and post-master’s study in 
geriatric nursing. A program leading to a doctoral degree in nursing is 
being developed. The College of Health Sciences also offers the 
Master of Science degree with a major in clinical nutrition and has 
under development a program in health systems management. In 
addition, doctoral programs in the basic sciences are being planned. 
Rush Medical College offers the doctoral degree in medicine. 

In keeping with the belief that quality health care begins with the 
quality education of the people who deliver that care, the College of 
Nursing and the College of Health Sciences have initiated an 
educational network which provides Rush students with the op- 
portunity to utilize the learning resources of both the liberal arts 
campus and the academic medical center. 

During the first two or three years of the baccalaureate program in 
nursing and medical technology, Rush students acquire a solid 
foundation in the humanities and in the basic behavioral, biological 
and physical sciences in a place where these subjects can best be 
taught—a liberal arts college or university. The pre-health curriculum 
is taken at an affiliated college of the student’s choice. Rush believes 
that a liberal arts education, in addition to providing a foundation 
upon which to build, helps engender a special set of sensibilities and 
thought processes that are critical to practicing health professionals. 

The concepts acquired in the first years are the basis for the core of 
advanced courses and clinical experiences on the Rush University 
campus at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, in the final 
two years of the program. 

Graduate students in nursing and clinical nutrition begin their 
studies on the Rush University campus and utilize the clinical, 
academic, and research resources of the Medical Center throughout 
their program. 

Students of the College of Nursing and the College of Health 
Sciences will not find traditional faculty overseeing their classroom or 


clinical experiences. Instead, they will have the opportunity and 
responsibility to learn from liberal arts faculties whose primary 
responsibility is teaching, basic scientists who apply as well as profess 
their knowledge, practitioner/teacher nurses and clinical nutritionists 
who care for their own patients, and practicing medical technologists. 
The faculties of the College of Nursing and the College of Health 
Sciences are committed to the concept of the health care practitioner 
as humanist and applied scientist. 

The primary goal of Rush Medical College of Rush University is to 
provide an outstanding learning environment for future physicians 
within the most comprehensive, current and humane patient care 
setting. This goal is consistent with the tradition of the University, 
which bases its academic programs in the health care system and 
strives to create interdependent excellence in patient care, education 
and scientific investigation. Toward this end, the faculty and staff of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center have developed a 
comprehensive delivery system that extends the same standard of care 
to all patients and offers the continuous personalized concern that 
characterizes the best patient care. The components of this 
system—the Medical Center’s patient floors, its research facilities, its 
affiliated educational and health care institutions, the offices of its 
faculty and staff, the clinics and Health Center, and the communities 
in which patients live—comprise the dynamic learning environment 
and primary classroom-laboratory of Rush Medical College. 

Rush Medical College, along with the College of Nursing and the 
College of Health Sciences, are part of the commitment of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center to develop a prototype 
academic health care system. This voluntary system is directed toward 
staffing the medical sciences with a sufficient number of high-quality 
health professionals to deliver care to a million and a half people of 
varied health status and across the spectrum of socio-economic and 
ethnic settings. Rush University is working toward the development of 
a well-balanced combination of programs that will graduate 
physicians, nurses and health professionals, and research scientists to 
support such a system. 
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Affiliated Colleges 


Students who seek entrance to the baccalaureate programs in nursing 
and medical technology at the College of Nursing and the College of 
Health Sciences apply directly to the affiliated colleges of their choice. 
Each college provides an excellent basis for the professional portion of 
the undergraduate programs at the Rush campus. 

The participation of each affiliated college with Rush is unique. 
Carleton and Grinnell ask that students spend three years on their 
campuses before coming to Rush for the final two years. The other 
twelve schools require a minimum of two years academic residence. 
Several schools offer dual degrees—one from Rush with a major in 
nursing or medical technology, and one from the affiliated college in 
another major. Each campus specifies requirements for the second 
degree. Lake Forest and Carleton participate only in the un- 
dergraduate nursing program. The pre-health curriculum also varies 
from campus to campus because of scheduling, curricular offerings 
and course descriptions. For specifics about each college it is best to 
check with the admissions office or health careers advisor on the 
campus. The affiliated colleges are: 


Beloit College 
Carleton College 

Coe College 

The Colorado College 
Cornell College 

Fisk University 
Grinnell College 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Knox College 

Lake Forest College 
Lawrence University 
Macalester College 
Monmouth College 
Ripon College 


Although the colleges are characterized by their own styles, 
traditions and programs, each is noted for its academic excellence 
and liberal arts tradition. The choice of where students spend the first 
years of undergraduate study is their decision. They may choose any 
one of the fourteen affiliated colleges. Each is a port of entry to the 
baccalaureate programs of the College of Nursing and the College of 
Health Sciences, Rush University. We hope that the following brief 
descriptions of each of the colleges will help students make informed 
decisions. 
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Beloit College 
Beloit, WI 53511 
(608) 365-3391 (ext. 244) 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Totals1535 

Men: 730 

Women: 805 


Calendar 
Trimester Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
S.A.T. or A.C.1. encour- 
aged, but not required 


Admissions Interview 
Encouraged, but not 
required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4900 

Tuition: $3600 

Room and Board: $1340 


Learning at Beloit is a personal experience. 

Beloit is the kind of place for self-motivated people who are 
challenged by problems, and open to new ideas. It’s the kind of place 
for people who find more personal satisfaction in learning itself than 
in grades alone. 

A college rich in the liberal arts tradition, and founded two years 
before Wisconsin became a state, Beloit combines a strong academic 
emphasis with flexibility and personal concern. 

At Beloit, there is one faculty member for every fourteen students; 
and a Faculty Advisor is assigned to each ten entering underclassmen 
to facilitate their transition into the college community. 

Classes are generally small and are taught by highly qualified 
faculty. More than 75 per cent of all faculty members hold the 
doctoral degree; 100 per cent of the science faculty have attained the 
doctorate. The 112,000-square-foot science facility has its own ob- 
servatory, laboratories, and equipment, which is available to students 
who conduct their own research projects. 

The 65-acre wooded campus is located in a community of 36,000 
surrounded by farmland on the Wisconsin-IIlinois border. Beloit is 
100 miles from Chicago, 75 miles from Milwaukee and Lake 
Michigan, and 50 miles from Madison, Wisconsin. Students from 20 
foreign countries and almost every state attend classes on the Beloit 
campus year-round. 
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Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1790 

Men: 942 

Women: 848 


Calendar 
3-3-3 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
S.A.T., English Comp. 
achievement test, 

2 other achievement tests 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4900 

Tuition and Fees: $3425 
Room and Board: $1475 


Carleton College 
Northfield, MN 55057 
(S07) 645-4431 ext. 511 


The definition of a Carleton College education has approximately 
1700 variations, as is evident in the broad selection of majors chosen 
by some 1700 students either from conventional fields of interest or 
planned on an individualized basis. 

Diversity and individuality both in the student body and in 
academic programs are an integral part of Carleton’s purpose, which 
is the liberal education of the young men and women who pass 
through this institution during their life-long pursuit of knowledge. 
Carleton students are encouraged to develop their abilities to make 
informed and responsible decisions with respect to themselves and the 
world around them—judgments of reason and imagination that will 
challenge any threat to the freedom and dignity of man. 

Carleton’s academic facilities and physical setting are appropriate 
to the size and character of its 90-acre main campus, which includes 
Lyman Lakes, a fine library, science center, classrooms and other 
facilities. 

Carleton is located in the rural southeastern Minnesota community 
of Northfield, a city of 10,000 about 40 miles south of the Twin Cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
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Coe College 

Cedar Rapids, IA 52402 
(319) 398-1611 

(from Iowa 1-800-332-8404) 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Totalsi2is 

Men: 581 

Women: 464 
part-time: 168 


Calendar 
4-1-4 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
S.A. LJ OrAcGas 


Admissions Interview 
Encouraged, but not 
required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4060 

Tuition and Fees: $2910 
Room and Board: $1150 


At Coe, the responsibility for a meaningful and personally tailored 
college experience rests with the student. Students have opportunities 
to design their own educational plan; to spend a single term or an 
entire academic year studying in one of some 50 foreign and domestic 
academic programs; to develop a work/service project or internship in 
a particular field in order to test out career possibilities; or simply to 
follow an established pattern of selected courses representative of the 
liberal arts. There are also programs leading to a certificate of 
competence in community service, a concentration in the humanities, 
and a new biosocial science concentration. 

An interdepartmental concentration in general science, developed 
especially for students interested in health science careers, is offered 
along with majors in 27 other departmental and interdepartmental 
areas. The student faculty ratio at Coe is 13 to 1. 

Coe was the only college or university in Iowa to receive a Ford 
Foundation Venture Grant for innovative programming. In 1974, a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities established 
the humanities concentration on campus. 

Established in 1851, the Coe College campus is located in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, a city of 135,000 people. Many special events are 
planned throughout the 1976 calendar year to celebrate the 125th 
anniversary of the college, including special speakers and guests, fine 
arts events and convocations. Cedar Rapids is the home of a thriving 
community theater, a sophisticated arts center, and the oldest 
symphony orchestra west of the Mississippi River. 
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The Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(303) 473-2233, ext. 219, 220 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1900 

Men: 1000 

Women: 900 


Calendar 
Block Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
SeaeeorA..C:T. 


Admissions Interview 
Not required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4500 

Tuition and Fees: $3100 
Room and Board: $1400 


Colorado College offers an innovative departure from the view of 
education as business as usual. Under the Colorado College Plan, the 
academic year is divided into nine 3’/2-week “‘blocks,”’ separated by 
4-day block breaks. Most courses are completed in one block, 
though a few span two or even three blocks. A student takes only one 
course per block. 

The Colorado College Plan holds many advantages: it has reduced 
class size to an average of 15 students; it allows freedom in scheduling 
classes, so that an astronomy class might meet at midnight or a 
biology class can go into the field for a week; it allows the College to 
attract distinguished visiting professors with ease; and it has con- 
tributed to greater involvement in the educational process on the part 
of the students. 

Colorado College is an independent, coeducational liberal arts 
college. It occupies a 79-acre campus in Colorado Springs, a city of 
160,000 in a metropolitan area of 280,000. It is located at a point 
where the high western plains meet the Rocky Mountains. The 
surrounding area offers a natural laboratory for many disciplines, as 
well as a variety of recreational activities. 
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Cornell College 
Mt. Vernon, IA 52314 
(319) 895-8149 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 908 

Men: 490 

Women: 418 


Calendar 
4-1-4 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
So Acer Oma (5 ole 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4552 

Tuition: $3302 

Room and Board: $1250 


At Cornell of Iowa, we take education seriously. But being 
serious about quality liberal arts isn’t enough. What a college does, it 
must do well. 

That is why at Cornell we not only take pride in an outstanding 
scholastic reputation, but also we are proud of the accomplishments 
of our graduates. 

For instance, nearly 70 per cent of Cornell’s science majors in the 
last fifteen years have gone to graduate programs in health careers or 
the physical sciences. 

Through the financial support of alumni and others, Cornell offers 
its students modern facilities and a strong financial aid program. The 
College is located on a beautifully wooded 100-acre hilltop campus, 15 
miles east of Cedar Rapids. 

Currently, Cornell is completing construction on a privately-funded 
$2 million science center for biology and chemistry. With its natural 
ventilation and lighting systems and solar heating capacity, the center 
will be one of the least environmentally disruptive buildings on any 
college campus. 

We take pride in Cornell of Iowa. What we do, we do well. 
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Fisk University 
Nashville, TN 37203 
(G15) 3529-91117 ext: 2768277 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1483 

Men: 586 

Women: 897 


Calendar 
Semester 


Admissions Tests Required 
wap anorA,C. 1, 


Admissions Interview 
Not required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $3585 

Tuition: $2200 

Room and Board: $1385 


Learning at Fisk University is a dynamic, living experience. The 
university presents numerous socially-oriented programs through an 
interdisciplinary approach to higher education. At Fisk, Black 
Studies become part of a balanced, intracurricular program. 

Fisk is located on a 40-acre campus near the downtown area of 
Nashville, Tennessee. It offers programs leading to the B.A., B.S., 
and M.A. degrees in 26 major areas of study in the social sciences, 
natural sciences, mathematics, humanities, physical education and 
health. 

The traditional excellence of Fisk’s programs and its students is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1930, Fisk became the first Black college 
to receive full accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. In 1952, the school established a chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Honor Society. In 1975, Fisk became the first predominantly 
Black institution to have a national chapter of Mortar Board. Other 
national academic societies, as well as major Black national sororities 
and fraternities, have chapters on the Fisk campus. 

For sports enthusiasts, complete outdoor sports and recreation 
facilities, including athletic fields and tennis courts, are available. A 
municipal golf course is nearby. Fisk students have the opportunity to 
participate regularly in intercollegiate sports competition. 
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Grinnell College 
Grinnell, [A 50112 
(S15) 236-4848 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total. 1162 

Men: 639 

Women: 523 


Calendar 
Semester Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
S/AsieorA, Cale 


Admissions Interview 
Not Required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4870 

Tuition and Fees: $3725 
Room and Board: $1145 


Grinnell is a private, coeducational, liberal arts college which enrolls 
students from all parts of the United States and from many foreign 
countries. Life on the Grinnell campus is informal and individualistic. 

Grinnell stresses an integration of private and public responsibility: 
the first with its attributes of self-knowledge, self-reliance, and in- 
tellectual discipline, the second with its qualities of social conscience 
and concern for public welfare. 

Grinnell offers courses of study in the humanities, sciences, social 
studies, elementary and secondary education, physical education, and 
other programs. A faculty-student ratio of 1 to 12 permits ample 
opportunity for independent study, including the Freshman Tutorial 
Program, guided reading, special projects, and advanced group 
study. 

The attractively landscaped 90-acre campus in a small south- 
central Iowa city has 35 buildings, including residence halls. Among 
recreational facilities is the large, multiple-use Physical Education 
Complex. 
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Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 3200 

Men: 2785 
Women: 415 


Calendar 
Semester Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
peeeleorA.C.T. 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4200 

Tuition: $2800 

Room and Board: $1400 


Illinois Institute 
of Technology 
Chicago, IL 60616 
(312) 567-3025 


Illinois Institute of Technology is a private, coeducational university 
offering professionally-oriented undergraduate and graduate 
programs in six colleges and schools. More than 30 fields of study are 
offered in disciplines such as engineering, science, liberal arts, 
management, economics, architecture, design, city planning, and 
law. In addition, excellent pre-professional programs are available to 
prepare students for postgraduate study in medicine, dentistry and 
law. 

Because of IIT’s scope and flexibility, students have the op- 
portunity to achieve both personal and professional goals. Oppor- 
tunities to investigate a broad range of disciplines, pursue specialized 
programs in nontraditional areas such as biomedical engineering, 
and, with approval, to design individualized programs, are part of the 
IIT approach to learning. In all areas, including biology, chemistry, 
and physics, IIT excels on the undergraduate, graduate, and research 
levels. 

The 120-acre campus is located on the near South Side of Chicago, 
approximately four miles from the Chicago Loop. Campus facilities 
include the IIT Research Institute, the Institute of Gas Technology, 
the John Crerar Library (1,300,000 volumes), a shopping center and 
service station, gymnasium and recreation area, six dormitories, nine 
resident fraternity houses and the student union. 

Applications are welcome from all students who are earnestly 
interested in an education that prepares them for professional 
practice. 
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Knox College 
Galesburg, IL 61401 
(309) 343-0112 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1180 

Men: 680 

Women: 500 


Calendar 
3-3-3 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
SATITVOrAcGd: 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4800 

Tuition: $3530 

Room and Board: $1270 


Learning is an enterprise and a responsibility that is shared by both 
students and faculty at Knox College. Flexibility and diversity 
characterize the academic life and stimulate intellectual and personal 
growth, knowledge and self-understanding. 

Knox occupies a large campus rich in historical tradition but 
modern in facilities. Founded in 1837, the college is deeply committed 
to the needs of students living in today’s society. Typical of the in- 
stitution’s progressive spirit is its new $6.3-million Sharvy G. Umbeck 
Science-Mathematics Center. 

It is a policy at Knox that senior professors teach a number of the 
introductory courses, giving new students an early opportunity to 
study under the top scholars on the faculty. Although most faculty 
members hold the Ph.D. degree, they serve primarily as teachers and 
counselors, not hard-to-find researchers. 

Students admitted to Knox are scholastically well above average: 
about half of Knox freshmen in 1975-76 ranked in the upper 10 per 
cent of their high school graduating classes. 
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Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, IL 60045 
(312) 234-3100, ext. 243 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1017 

Men: 547 

Women: 470 


Calendar 
3-2-3 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
aeaeteror AC: T. 


Admissions Interview 
Encouraged, but not 
required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $5170 

Tuition and Fees: $3650 
Room and Board: $1520 


Lake Forest College is committed to the development of creative 
individuals who will live lives of leadership and service. The College 
has chosen to be a small community where close personal relation- 
ships exist among 87 full-time faculty and 1,017 students. More than 
7S per cent of the faculty hold the Ph.D. degree. The College 
maintains a faculty-student ratio of approximately 1-12. The diverse 
student body represents 40 states and 19 foreign countries. 

Founded in 1857, Lake Forest College is located on 107 wooded 
acres in the residential community of Lake Forest, less than a mile 
from Lake Michigan and 32 miles north of Chicago. The location of 
the College in the Chicago metropolitan area means that internships 
and field research projects are important elements of the academic 
program. To facilitate such experiences the College’s seven-week 
Winter Term allows students to take program-related jobs or pursue 
individual research. 

Flexibility and self-determination also highlight the curriculum. A 
B.A. degree is offered after 32 courses are successfully completed 
from among the traditional department majors (or one of nine in- 
terdisciplinary majors). In 1974 Lake Forest pioneered the concept of 
undergraduate institutes with the inauguration of the Robert E. 
Wood Institute for Local and Regional Studies. This Institute, the 
first of several planned at the College, explores the social, economic 
and political problems of expanding urbanization. 
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Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1378 

Men: 689 

Women: 689 


Calendar 
Three terms, ten weeks each 


Admissions Tests Required 
ny Ned Bea) oe We Ged Be 


Admissions Interview 
Encouraged, but not 
required 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4990 

Tuition: $3754 

Room and Board: $1236 


Lawrence University 
Appleton, WI 54911 
(414) 739-3681, ext. 232 


At Lawrence University, students are able to take advantage of an 
outstanding faculty, first-rate facilities and the type of challenging, 
broad-based curriculum which one normally associates with a much 
larger institution. Because of Lawrence’s low student-faculty ratio (11 
to 1), students who wish to do so may work closely with faculty 
members in tutorials, on research and in independent study projects. 

The faculty, 95 per cent of whom hold the Ph.D. or the highest 
degree in their field, staff strong programs in the physical sciences, 
social sciences and humanities. In addition the University’s Con- 
servatory of Music, theatre-drama and art departments provide 
instruction in the fine arts, while enhancing life both on campus and 
in Appleton, a bustling city 200 miles north of Chicago and 100 miles 
north of Milwaukee. 

Students may pursue majors offered by 22 departments or, 
alternatively, design their own programs of study. 

As in every other aspect of life, quality in education does not come 
cheaply. Many students at Lawrence, however, receive grants, work- 
study jobs and loans to help offset the costs of their education. In the 
1975-76 academic year, nearly 50 per cent of the University’s students 
received approximately $2.1 million in financial aid. 
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Macalester College 
St. Paul, MN 55105 
(612) 647-6357 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 1676 

Men: 825 

Women: 851 


Calendar 
4-1-4 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
peaworA.C. 1. 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4700 

Tuition: $3400 

Room and Board: $1300 


Chartered by the Minnesota Legislature on March 5, 1874, 
Macalester has entered its second century of social concern and 
commitment to individualism. 

Members of the student body represent a wide range of geographic, 
economic, ethnic and religious backgrounds, and pursue their in- 
dividual educational goals through an outstanding curriculum which 
includes 30 liberal arts majors, interdisciplinary studies, and in- 
dividually designed programs. The Ph.D. degree is held by 78 per 
cent of the Macalester faculty. 

Macalester’s 50-acre campus is located in a residential area of St. 
Paul, midway between downtown Minneapolis and St. Paul itself. 
Cultural opportunities of the Twin Cities, internships, volunteer 
community projects and cooperative exchange programs with other 
colleges and universities supplement the classroom experience. Since 
1960, fourteen new buildings have been constructed, including a fine 
arts center and two science buildings. 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 750 

Men: 459 

Women: 291 


Calendar 
3-3-3 Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
SzAgio Of Ae Cule 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4190 

Tuition: $2840 

Room and Board: $1350 


Monmouth College 
Monmouth, IL 61462 
(309) 457-2131 


At Monmouth, our entire effort is directed toward teaching students 
well, and providing the opportunity for each student to achieve the 
maximum individual growth of which he or she is capable— 
academically, socially, spiritually, morally and physically. The college 
seeks for admission those students who can both profit from and 
contribute to the total educational programs of the college. 

A Monmouth education is an individual experience, its breadth 
and extent limited only by the willingness of students to learn from a 
wide range of major fields of study, independent study programs, 
work experience, volunteer programs, internships, off-campus 
programs, and a broad array of social and cultural activities. Allied 
closely to this is the idea that a liberal arts education is a viable link to 
the future, and the college attempts to strengthen this link through 
small classes, frequent student-faculty interaction, independent and 
interdisciplinary study, advanced placement, honor programs, and 
the opportunities for special work. 

With the recently erected Haldeman-Thiessen Science Center and a 
natural sciences and mathematics division in which every professor 
holds the Ph.D., Monmouth’s programs in these areas are among the 
best in the midwest. 

The Monmouth curriculum allows students to choose from four 
different types of majors, and students may tailor a plan of study to fit 
their own particular needs. As well, advanced placement, credit by 
examination, and other options allow well-qualified students to 
accelerate the normal four-year program of three terms per year, 
three courses per term. Monmouth’s residential campus of 700 
students and 100 faculty and staff members includes young men and 
women from over 32 states and seven foreign countries. The student- 
faculty ratio was 11:1 for the 1975-76 academic year. Monmouth 
College was founded in 1853 and is related to the United Presbyterian 
Church. 
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Ripon College 
Ripon, WI 54971 
(414) 748-8102 


Enrollment 1975-76 
Total: 950 

Men: 530 

Women: 420 


Calendar 
Semester Plan 


Admissions Tests Required 
yea be or A.C: T. 


Admissions Interview 
Recommended 


Costs 1976-77 

Total: $4540 

Tuition and Fees: $3250 
Room and Board: $1290 


Ripon, an independent, coeducational college of the liberal arts and 
sciences founded in 1851, has retained the thoroughly tested prin- 
ciples of liberal education while developing innovations which make 
learning enjoyable, challenging, and rewarding. For well over a 
century Ripon graduates have gone on to satisfying and responsible 
careers in virtually every profession and vocation. 

Ripon students come from 45 states and 20 foreign countries, and 
from diverse social, ethnic, racial and religious origins. Faculty 
members—70 per cent of whom hold the Ph.D.—are committed to 
teaching and advising above all other scholarly or professional ac- 
tivities. Since all faculty members teach both introductory and ad- 
vanced courses, and since the student-faculty ratio is only 12-1, 
students can work closely with outstanding teachers from the 
beginning of their college careers. More than 70 per cent of the classes 
have fewer than 20 students. 

Ripon also offers a full complement of extra-curricular activities 
and counseling services. Thus a Ripon education can embrace all 
aspects of a young person’s development. 
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‘“‘We must all make ourselves learn more about patient care—how it can be 
delivered, not just more efficiently, but more effectively; not only more 
effectively, but with greater satisfaction to the patient and with greater 
understanding and insight by the health professionals.” 

James A. Campbell, M.D., President 
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The Campus 


Clinical Experiences 


Campus 
and Student Life 


The College of Nursing, the College of Health Sciences and Rush 
Medical College are located on the campus of Rush University at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center on Chicago’s near west 
side. The 18-building Medical Center complex includes: 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital; Health Center clinics; the Marshall 
Field IV building, an out-patient mental health facility; research 
buildings, where more than $5 million is budgeted each year to carry 
out basic and clinical investigations; academic facilities for Rush 
Medical College, the College of Nursing and the College of Health 
Sciences; a professional office building; apartment buildings, the 
Laurence Armour Day School for children of employees and students 
and the Johnston R. Bowman Health Center for the Elderly. 

In September, 1976, the new Rush-Presbyterian-St. Lukes Medical 
Center Academic Facility was dedicated. The structure is the hub of 
activity of Rush University and accomodates large class activities, 
small group seminars, and individual instruction. The Dean’s and 
admissions offices for all colleges are located in this building. It has 
direct internal access to the Professional Building and patient care 
and research facilities. Involvement of students with faculty and staff 
at these adjacent facilities is an integral element of the academic 
programs at Rush. 

The new building includes a large multi-disciplinary laboratory, 
surrounded by 10 unit laboratories. Each unit houses 16 student 
stations for basic science studies. A separate gross anatomy 
laboratory is designed on the same modular concept. A central 
demonstration area and model room is accessible from four dissecting 
modules, each with six tables. Two 150-seat lecture halls are designed 
to utilize all types of media presentations and live demonstrations. 
The Center for Educational Resources supports all instructional 
activities for faculty and students, including the Library, Learning 
Resource Laboratory (equipped with 31 audio-visual study carrels), 
computer assisted instruction, Biomedical Communications, and 
Curriculum and Evaluation. 

The Rush Library, which serves the entire University campus, is the 
oldest medical library in the City of Chicago and is located in the new 
Academic Facility. It is administered by a staff of professional 
medical librarians. The library has approximately 70,000 volumes, 
subscribes to 1200 periodical titles, borrows documents from inter- 
library loan, and processes MEDLARS, MEDLINE and AV-LINE 
requests for patrons. New monographs and reference books are 
acquired at a rate of over 2,000 each year. The Library also has an 
outstanding collection of rare medical books that is available for 
research and study. 

Schweppe-Sprague Hall houses new laboratories for basic and 
clinical sciences, lecture rooms, classrooms and student lounges. 
Student support offices and the bookstore for the University are on 
the first floor. 


Students of Rush University primarily receive their clinical training at 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, a voluntary, not-for-profit hospital 
with a professional staff of 450 physicians and scientists and 250 
house staff receiving graduate medical education in over 30 specialty 
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areas. Undergraduate nursing students also spend clinical time at 
other agencies and institutions in the Chicago area. Each year over 
28,000 patients are admitted to the Hospital, using 864 beds and 
thirty-nine bassinets. Out-patients make over 122,100 visits per year 
to 26 Health Center clinics and the Emergency Room. By tradition 
each patient participates in the teaching programs of Rush 
University. The Hospital is directly across the street from Schweppe- 
Sprague Hall. 

Classes in advanced behavioral, biological and clinical sciences are 
taught in Schweppe-Sprague Hall, in the new academic facility, in 
various patient care areas of the Hospital and the Health Center, and 
the community, by faculty who are practitioners as well as teachers. 

In clinical settings, nursing students are required to wear white 
uniforms, in a style of their choice. When nursing students are in a 
community health setting, they wear blue uniforms so that they will 
easily be identified to the public as community health nurses. 
Regulations regarding these uniforms may be obtained from the 
faculty of Community Health Nursing. 

Clinical nutrition and medical technology students wear white coats 
in the clinical setting. 


Affiliated Hospitals Affiliated hospitals and a community health center in Illinois are 
cooperating with Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital to provide students 
and house staff with opportunities to participate in the delivery of 
health care in a variety of socio-economic settings in urban and rural 
areas. 

Participating institutions are: 
Bethany Brethren/Garfield Park Hospital, Chicago: 197 beds 
Central DuPage Hospital, Winfield: 237 beds 
Christ Hospital, Oak Lawn: 615 beds 
Community Memorial General Hospital, La Grange: 237 beds 
Galesburg Cottage Hospital, Galesburg: 234 beds 
Schwab Rehabilitation Hospital, Chicago: 55 beds 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Medical Center, Chicago: 479 beds 
Swedish Covenant Hospital, Chicago: 235 beds 
West Suburban Hospital, Oak Park: 276 beds 
Miles Square Health Center, Chicago: over 20,000 
patients registered 


Housing and Rush University is primarily a commuter campus. An agreement 
Transportation between the University and Illinois Institute of Technology allows 
Rush students to apply to live in residence halls on that campus. 

The residence halls for both male and female students provide 
central dining rooms, lounges, study rooms, laundry, and storage 
facilities. Apartments, ranging from efficiency to three bedrooms, are 
available for married students and graduate women students. 

This arrangement provides students with an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the cultural and social activities at IIT. Transportation for 
students commuting between the IIT campus and the Rush University 
campus is provided on a limited basis. 

Rush students may also apply to live in Herman Crown Center, the 
residence hall of Roosevelt University. Herman Crown Center is 
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Health Services and 
Counseling 


located in downtown Chicago within 20 minutes of Rush by public 
transit. It is a co-educational facility with fully furnished double 
rooms. 

Off-campus housing of the student’s choice is available in Chicago 
and the suburbs. Limited housing is available on the Rush campus; 
written requests should be directed to the Office of Student Affairs. 

Students are encouraged to make all housing inquiries early to: 

The Office of Student Affairs 
Rush University 

1743 West Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-6302 

Public transportation to and from the Rush campus is excellent. 
The ‘‘Congress A’’ train, from downtown Chicago and western 
suburbs such as Oak Park, stops two and one-half blocks northwest of 
the campus at the ‘Medical Center’’ stop. The ‘‘Douglas B”’ train, 
from downtown, stops at “Polk Street,”’ at the southeast corner of the 
campus. Chicago Transit Authority buses also stop at the campus. 

Students who commute by automobile may park in the Medical 
Center parking lot at the northeast corner of Ashland and Harrison at 
no cost or in the Medical Center garage at a modest daily fee. Free 
parking is available at Illinois Institute of Technology. 


The University has authorized a two-part program of medical service 
to protect and promote the health of its students. First is ANCHOR, a 
health maintenance organization oriented toward illness prevention. 
ANCHOR provides a variety of professional services and ambulatory 
care which are described in more detail in a brochure which may be 
obtained from The Office of Financial Affairs. All students are 
automatically members of ANCHOR during any period they are 
enrolled in Rush University. Students are not automatically members 
of ANCHOR during periods when they are not enrolled and during 
the summer quarter. Students wishing to maintain their ANCHOR 
membership during the summer must notify the Office of Financial 
Affairs prior to the end of the spring quarter and must pay an ad- 
ditional ANCHOR fee. A student’s spouse and dependents may be 
enrolled in the ANCHOR program at an additional fee. 


Costs for 1976-77 participation 


Anchor Per Quarter Summer Plan 
Single -0- $30.00 
Couple $27.00 $57.00 
Family $75.00 $105.00 


Second is the Blue Cross Hospitalization Insurance which is optional 
for all students. Each student must maintain this Blue Cross coverage 
or its equivalent from the date of matriculation until graduation, 
including summer quarters. Prior to matriculation, students must 
notify the Office of Financial Affairs of their intent to enroll in the 
University’s Blue Cross Plan or indicate alternate coverage. A 
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Social and 
Cultural Activities 


student’s spouse and dependents may be enrolled in the Blue Cross 
Plan at an additional fee. 


Costs for 1976-77 participation 


Blue Cross Per Quarter Summer Plan 
Single $ 39.00 $ 39.00 
Family $171.00 $171.00 


Students not enrolled in the University are ineligible for the 
University’s Blue Cross coverage. 

A professional counselor is available to assist students in 
educational and vocational planning, emotional and social ad- 
justment, finance, marriage and family, reading and study, or in any 
other area in which greater self-understanding is sought. 

In order to facilitate a free and open discussion of all issues, the 
University counseling service maintains strict standards of privacy 
and confidentiality. No information is released to anyone, inside or 
outside the University, without the informed consent of the student. 


With over 600 students currently on the Rush University campus, 
there are a variety of extracurricular activities. The Office of Student 
Affairs works with the Student Steering Committee to plan organized 
activities. 

The Steering Committee is an elected group of students whose 
purpose is to provide appropriate representation for all students in the 
Colleges. The Steering Committee acts as a liaison with faculty, 
students and administration for the mutual exchange of ideas, insures 
that students will have representation in formulating policies and 
procedures related to the needs of students, and provides coor- 
dination in planning and implementation of extracurricular programs 
and activities. 

Chicago’s Loop area with its many opportunities in art, music, 
drama, films, and museums is located approximately two miles from 
campus. It is easily reached by car or by public transportation. 
Outstanding attractions in Chicago include the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the Lyric Opera, the Art Institute, the Museum of Science 
and Industry, the Field Museum of Natural History, the Shedd 
Aquarium, and the Adler Planetarium. 

Lake Michigan provides an ideal site for a variety of activities such 
as boating, fishing, bicycling along the lakeshore path, and sunning. 
During the winter months, ice skating and cross-country ski en- 
thusiasts have access to Chicago’s expansive parks. 

A wide variety of physical education facilities at IIT are open to 
Rush students. Students may also purchase a recreation pass for use 
of physical education facilities at the University of Illinois Chicago 
Circle Campus. Students may purchase either a $30 (three-quarter) or 
a $40 (four-quarter) pass, which provides access to bowling lanes, 
billiard tables, table tennis, swimming pool, handball courts, and 
weight and exercise rooms. Arrangements for a pass are made in the 
Office of Student Affairs. 
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Local Honor Society 
in Nursing 


Career Opportunities 


Nurses Alumni Association 


International Students 


The College of Nursing has established a Local Honor Society in 
Nursing to recognize superior achievement and the development of 
leadership qualities, foster high professional standards, encourage 
creative work, and strengthen commitment to the ideals and purposes 
of the profession. Candidates are selected by the members of the 
organization from both the graduate and undergraduate programs. 


Rush provides students with information concerning job op- 
portunities. The Office of Student Affairs provides information on 
summer job opportunities particularly between the junior and senior 
year of the undergraduate programs. The Office of Student Affairs 
coordinates a Career Fair to acquaint students with job opportunities 
available at health care agencies after completion of their program. 

According to the Bureau of Labor job opportunities in the health 
care fields continue to be excellent. All graduates of the programs 
have been placed in careers in their educational areas. 


The Rush Presbyterian St. Luke’s Nurses Alumni Association is an 
active organization with the following goals: to unite the graduates of 
Rush University, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, 
the School of Nursing of the Presbyterian Hospital, and St. Luke’s 
Hospital School of Nursing, for mutual assistance, protection and 
preservation of fellowship; to promote the professional and 
educational advancement of nursing; and to support the interests of 
the Rush University programs in nursing. 

Over two thousand graduates of these schools of nursing are active 
members of the Alumni Association. Each April, graduates return at 
Homecoming to tour the facilities and to learn what is happening in 
the Medical Center. From 1888 through 1968 there were 7,221 
graduates of the diploma programs of the various schools. Many of 
them have served with distinction around the world. 

Many alumni support the Rush University nursing programs 
financially through the Golden Lamp Society, which provides for gifts 
to the College. 

The Association also gives an annual award to the outstanding 
graduate of the College of Nursing. 


Rush University welcomes students from other countries. Every effort 
is made to help the foreign student adapt to life in the United States. 

The Test of English as a Foreign Language (T.O.E.F.L.) must be 
submitted if English is not the applicant’s native language. Any 
evidence in support of the application must have an authorized 
English translation. 

Graduate applicants from other countries must successfully 
complete the proficiency examinations of the College of Nursing or 
the College of Health Sciences to determine skills and knowledge of 
subject matter. 

Rush University may educate foreign students only by permission of 
the United States Justice Department, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. Form I-20 will be issued at the request of the student 
when an offer of admission is made. Students may not work so they 
must be able to finance their entire education. 
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“As technical advances continue their impressive pace, practitioners of 
medicine and of nursing must include the new technologists as full-fledged 
members of the health team, recognizing their special talents and skills as 
new weapons in the conquest of disease.”’ 

James A. Campbell, M.D., President 


Expenses 


Financial Affairs 


Expenses listed in this section apply to third and fourth year students 
in the undergraduate programs and all students in graduate 
programs. Expenses for the first years of undergraduate study will 
depend upon tuition, fees, room, board, and other expenses at the 
affiliated college attended. 

A full-time, unmarried student in the College of Nursing or the 
College of Health Sciences may expect to incur the following typical 
expenses: 


Undergraduate Graduate 


Students Students 
Per Year Per Year 
Per Quarter (3 quarters) (4 quarters) 

Tuition $ 950. $2,850. $3,800. 
Activity Fee 10. 30. 40. 
Room and Meals 480. 1,440. 1,920. 
Books and Uniforms 100. 300. 400. 
Personal 150. 450. 600. 
Transportation ee 230. 305. 
Total $1,767. $5,300. $7,065. 


Graduate students must recognize that their programs are four or more quarters in 
length and their costs will be proportionately higher. 


Tuition: Full-time students taking from 12 to 16 credits are assessed 
$950 per quarter. Part-time students taking from 1 to 11 credits are 
assessed $85 per credit. ANCHOR coverage is included in tuition. 
Activity Fee: A Student-governed activity fee of $10 for full-time 
students and $5 for part-time students may be assessed each quarter 
at the discretion of the Student Steering Committee. 

Room and Meals: Since students in academic residence at the Rush 
University campus may live in a variety of settings, expenses will vary. 
Expenses for those living in the residence halls at Illinois Institute of 
Technology range from $1440 for a double room without air- 
conditioning to $1750 for an air-conditioned single room. Meals are 
included in the fee. 

Books: Books and supplies such as uniforms average approximately 
$100 per quarter. 

Personal Expenses: Personal expenses typically include insurance, 
clothing, entertainment, laundry, toiletries, etc. 

Transportation: Students should budget about one dollar per day for 
public transportation. Parking in the Medical Center garage is $1.50 
per day. Students coming to the campus from out-of-state should also 
budget for at least two round trips per year. 

Late Registration: Registration for the next quarter is conducted at 
announced time periods about the fifth week of the quarter. Late 
registrants will be assessed an additional $20. 

Enrollment Deposit: A $50 enrollment deposit is required of all 
students (including affiliated students) accepted for entrance in fall, 
prior to matriculation. This assures a place in the entering class. This 
deposit is non-refundable and applies toward payment of the first 
quarter tuition. 
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Financial Aid 


Application Fee: A non-refundable application fee of $25.00 must 

accompany the application. 

Readmission Fee: Students who have withdrawn or been dismissed 
from a program must reapply and pay the $25.00 readmission fee. 


Deferred Tuition Payment 

Tuition is due and payable in full at the time of registration or prior to 
the first day of classes. Students making deferred payments may do so 
only by special arrangement with the Office of Financial Affairs, and 
are required to pay a deferred payment fee of $15 each quarter. 


Delinquent Accounts 
Registration is complete after the proper forms have been submitted, 
and after tuition and fees have been paid in full or deferred payment 
contracts have been signed with the Office of Financial Affairs. 
Students may attend classes only after they have completed 
registration. 

No transcripts or degrees will be issued for a student who has not 
made satisfactory arrangements for payment of any financial 
obligations to Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


Refunds 
Official withdrawal from a course, or from the College, entitles a 
student to a refund of tuition according to the schedule listed below. 
No other fees are refundable. 
A student may receive a 100 per cent refund, if withdrawal is during 

the first calendar week in which classes begin. 

Second week - 80 per cent refund 

Third week - 60 per cent refund 

Fourth week - 40 per cent refund 

Fifth week - 20 per cent refund 

After fifth week - no refund 


Rush University does not discriminate in the administration of its 
financial aid program on the basis of sex, race, color, religion, creed, 
or country of national origin, and is committed to a program of equal 
opportunity. 


Undergraduate Students 

Purpose The purpose of the financial aid program for undergraduate 
students of Rush University is to provide financial assistance to all 
admitted students in need of such assistance so that Rush University 
can be a viable choice of schools for all who desire to attend, regar- 
dless of financial circumstances. To the extent that they are able, 
parents and students are expected to provide a degree of support for 
the student, the expected support being measured under a standard 
set of criteria by either the College Scholarship Service or the 
Educational Testing Service. It is the responsibility of the Office of 
Student Financial Aid at Rush University to provide and coordinate 
various programs of financial assistance for the student to make up 
the difference between what it costs the individual student to attend 
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Rush University and what the family and student are reasonably able 
to contribute toward the student’s educational expenses. 


“Packaged” Financial Aid In order to fulfill the purpose of the 
financial aid program, the Office of Financial Aid will need to draw 
upon various sources of financial aid and bring them together in 
“packaged” form for the individual student. In varying quantities, a 
financial aid package may include scholarships/grants; loans, and 
occasionally, employment. 


Application Procedure For the student to be considered for financial 
aid from Rush University and to insure that one’s potential for aid 
from outside sources is maximized, the student should diligently file 
the following documents: 

1. Rush University application form for financial aid, submitted to 
the Rush University Office of Student Financial Aid. 

2. Parents Confidential Statement (PCS) for “dependent” 
students, or Graduate and Professional School Financial Aid 
Service statement (GAPSFAS) for “‘independent”’ or “‘self- 
supporting” students. (see note below) The Rush University code 
number to be used on either of these forms is 3262 for un- 
dergraduate students (and 3263 for graduate students). 

3. Illinois State Scholarship Commission (ISSC) Monetary Award 
application. 

4. Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) application. 

5. Applications for aid from any outside foundations or agencies 
for which the student might be eligible. The student should 
research these possibilities independently as well as in con- 
junction with the financial aid office. 

6. Illinois Guaranteed Loan program application. (Optional, but 
takes on increasing significance when federal programs are 
being funded at low levels.) 

Note: No value judgment is made by the Office of Student Financial 
Aid about student dependency. Rather, the strict federal 
definition of student independence must be adhered to by all 
schools participating in Federal financial aid programs. For a 
student to be considered emancipated and therefore self- 
supporting, the following three criteria must all be satisfied: 

1. The student cannot have been claimed as a tax dependent by 
anyone other than self or spouse during the calendar year 
previous to the calendar year in which aid is being applied for, 
as well as the calendar year itself in which aid is being 
requested: 

2. The student cannot have lived at the home of parents or other 
guardians for more than two consecutive weeks during the 
period of time in (1) above. 

3. The student cannot have received $600.00 or more from 
parents or other guardians during the time period outlined in 
(1) above. 

If all three of the above criteria are met, the parents need not supply 

financial information on the GAPSFAS form. However, in order that 

the student’s responses to the above inquiry be properly attested to, 
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“Those of us in the health professions must demonstrate our adaptability with 
far greater imagination and responsibility than most of our fellows.” 
James A. Campbell, M.D., President 
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the parents must nonetheless sign the GAPSFAS document in the 
space provided for their signature. No separate notarized statement is 
required, but federal regulations require the signatures of parents. 


Renewability of Financial Aid The student must resubmit all 
financial aid application forms each and every year in which financial 
aid is being requested. Renewability will be generally contingent upon 
the student being in good academic standing and having continued 
financial need. 


Application Deadline For the student to receive consideration for aid 
from Rush University, the above documents should be on file in the 
financial aid office by May Ist preceding the student’s September 
enrollment. As a result, the student and family should plan to submit 
the Basic Grant application, Illinois Monetary Award application, 
and PCS or GAPSFAS by early March in order for results to arrive by 
May Ist. The remainder should be on file by May Ist. Late ap- 
plications will be considered for assistance but generally only if funds 
remain after distribution to on-time applicants. Late applications not 
the fault of the student will be considered as if received on time. 


Counseling Services The Office of Student Financial Aid is available 
on a daily basis to consult with students and parents on all matters 
regarding the financing of a Rush University education. Students and 
parents are welcomed and encouraged to make use of these services. 


Graduate Students 

Purpose The purpose of the financial aid program for graduate 
students at Rush University is to provide sufficient assistance to 
students to allow them to attend at the graduate level. Such assistance 
will generally be based upon the financial need of the student. 
Financial aid dollars available for graduate students are highly 
dependent upon outside sources of funding, the relative availability 
varying among departments and from year to year. Because the 
preponderance of funds arise from grant applications submitted by 
faculty persons in the various departments, the student will need to 
stay in close contact with the department wherein the funds originate, 
as well as with the financial aid office of the university. 


Application Procedure 

1. Submit a Rush University application for financial aid to the 
Rush University Office of Student Financial Aid. 

2. Submit a Graduate and Professional School Financial Aid 
Service statement (GAPSFAS). The Rush University code 
number to be used is 3263 for graduate students. 

3. On an informal basis, contact the coordinators of the program in 
which the student is seeking admission to get updated in- 
formation regarding funding and possible specific application 
procedures. 

4. At the option of the student submit an application for an Illinois 
Guaranteed Loan. This program takes on increasing 
significance when federal and other outside programs are being 
funded at low levels. 
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Scholarships/ Grants 


Application Deadline For the student to receive the most favorable 
consideration for aid from Rush University, the applications should 
be on file by May 1st preceding the student’s enrollment. Late ap- 
plications will be considered on a rolling basis if funds remain after 
the distribution to on-time applicants. 


Renewability of Financial Aid A student’s financial aid will generally 
be renewed each quarter, if funds permit, and if the student remains 
in good academic standing and continues to have financial need. 


Counseling Services The Office of Student Financial Aid is available 
on a daily basis to assist students with financial planning and resource 
availability. Students are welcomed and encouraged to make use of 
these services. 


The above-outlined application procedure for undergraduate and 
graduate students will give the student consideration for programs 
described below in alphabetical order. The student should take care 
to note which programs are available in his or her College and 
whether for undergraduate or graduate students. 


Alumni Association Student Scholarship 

The Rush Presbyterian St. Luke’s Nurses Alumni Association an- 
nually awards a scholarship to a selected junior student in the un- 
dergraduate nursing program of the College of Nursing. 


Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program (BEOG) 

A federal grant (gift aid) program based solely upon the student’s 
financial need, designed to provide the first portion of an un- 
dergraduate student’s aid package for those students with the greatest 
need. Awards currently range up to a maximum of $1,400 per year. 
Students apply directly to the federally-designated processing agency 
and receive back a Student Eligibility Report (SER). The student 
must then forward this SER to the financial aid office where the 
amount of the student’s award will be computed. 

If the student is not eligible for an award, one copy of the SER 
should nonetheless be forwarded to the financial aid office as evidence 
of the student’s having applied for the program. Students who possess 
a baccalaureate degree are ineligible for the Basic Grant. 
Applications may be obtained from the financial aid office. 


Faculty Wives Scholarship 

A Scholarship fund for Rush University students has been established 
by a generous contribution from the wives of the faculty. These 
scholarships will be awarded on the basis of academic potential and 
financial need. 


Fisher Scientific Company Scholarship 

The Fisher Scientific Company scholarship of $2000 will be paid in 
equal installments for each of the terms of the junior and senior years 
of the medical technology program. To be eligible, the student must 
be a permanent resident of the United States, in need of financial 
assistance, have completed the first term of the sophomore year, and 
have signed a statement of intent to earn a baccalaureate degree in 
medical technology. 
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Florence D. Hagenah Fund 

This fund was established in memory of Florence D. Hagenah by a 
gift from her husband, William J. Hagenah. A prominent lawyer, Mr. 
Hagenah was a Trustee of Rush Medical College for thirty years 
before becoming a Life Trustee of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center in 1969. The fund will be used as a nursing 
scholarship endowment, and will provide an annual award toa 
deserving and worthy nursing student in the College of Nursing. The 
selection of the student will be based on character, scholastic at- 
tainment and promise of future achievement in a professional nursing 
career. 


Illinois Division of the American Cancer 

Society Scholarship Program 

A small number of awards are made by the Illinois Division each year 
to graduate Oncology nursing students. Students in the graduate 
Oncology nursing program are expected to submit this application, 
and to do so directly to the Illinois Division of the Cancer Society. 


Illinois Medical Technology Association Scholarship 

The Illinois Medical Technology Association (IMTA) scholarship of 
$300 is awarded yearly to a medical technology student in either the 
sophomore, junior or senior year of college work. The scholarship is 
awarded by a selection committee of IMTA to the student on the basis 
of character, financial need, academic aptitude, and vocational 
promise. 


Illinois State Scholarship Commission (ISSC) 
Monetary Award Program 
A state grant program designed to help meet the financial needs of 
Illinois students attending Illinois schools. Awards currently range up 
to a maximum of $1,500 per year and are strictly based upon financial 
need. Students apply directly to the Scholarship Commission and 
receive a notification of status informing them of the level of their 
award. Students who have completed more than 225 quarter hours of 
study or who have attained a baccalaureate degree are ineligible for 
the State Scholarship Program. Applications can be obtained from 
the financial aid office or from: 

The Illinois State Scholarship Commission 

102 Wilmot Road 

Deerfield, Illinois 60015 


Johnson Products Foundation Scholarship 

Scholarships are provided by the Geroge E. Johnson Foundation to 
needy and deserving minority students. Students secure applications 
from and make application directly to the Johnson Products Foun- 
dation, 8522 S. Lafayette, Chicago, Illinois, 60620. 


Nursing Scholarship Program 

A federal gift-aid program distributed to nursing students on the 
basis of financial need. Funding at the federal level has kept this 
program rather small. 
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Loans 


Ada Pope Scholarship of the Women’s Board Committee 

of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

A one-time scholarship for an entering graduate nursing student in 
1976-77 will be granted on the basis of outstanding academic 
potential and financial need. 


George M. Pullman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
Scholarships are provided by the George M. Pullman Educational 
Foundation to needy and deserving undergraduate students. Students 
apply directly to the George M. Pullman Educational Foundation, 
1451 East 55th, Chicago, Illinois, 60615. 


Rush University Scholarships 
A limited number of scholarships generally become available each 
year through contributions from private donors. 


Emily Birnie Smith Scholarship 

In memory of Miss Cornelia Conger, scholarships are provided an- 
nually for needy and deserving nursing students from an endowed 
fund provided by Emily Birnie Smith. 


Stipends for Graduate Students 

Varying from year to year and resulting from applications submitted 
by the Departments, certain programs will be awarded to the 
University which include stipend support for students who qualify and 
are enrolled in the graduate programs of the Colleges. Needy students 
will be given priority consideration for available dollars. 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant (SEOG) Program 
A federal gift aid program distributed to undergraduate students on 
the basis of financial need. Again, funding at the federal level has 
kept this program very small. 


Women’s Board Scholarship 

Scholarships are provided annually to needy students in the College of 
Nursing by virtue of the generosity of contribution from the Women’s 
Board of the Rush-Presbyterian St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program 

A loan program in which students make application directly to 
participating lending institutions (banks, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions, etc.), the State of Illinois acting as 
guarantee agent for the funds. Eligibility for the principal of the loan 
is generally determined by the lending institution, and loan proceeds 
are disbursed by the lending institution through the financial aid 
office. Often, interest on the loan is paid for the student by the 
government while the student is in school, the financial aid office 
determining the student’s eligibility for the interest benefits. 
Applications are available at the lending institutions; a small supply is 
also allotted to the financial aid office for distribution. 
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Employment 


Nursing Loan Program 

A federal loan program with principal and interest repayment 
deferred while the nursing student is in school. Cancellation (no 
necessity of repayment) of part of the loan is provided upon the 
student becoming employed and maintaining employment as a 
Registered Nurse in a nonprofit hospital. 


The Edith D. Payne Memorial Nursing Student 

Emergency Loan Fund 

Created in memory of the former Director of Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital School of Nursing for emergency, short-term loans to 
students of the Rush University College of Nursing. Upon recom- 
mendation of the Counselor or Office of Student Affairs, the monies 
will be disbursed according to need with repayment to occur within a 
period of three months. 


College Work-Study Program 

A federal student employment program wherein students work part- 
time to help meet the costs of attendance. Due to low funding at the 
federal level, this remains a small program. 


Institutional Employment 

Some opportunities exist for the student to work part-time within the 
institution. The student should be mindful, however, that the 
academic workload will severely restrict and occasionally preclude one 
from working during the academic term. 


“We must, however, be careful that we do not become so joined to our science 
that we become separated from our patients or they will be denied our 


scientific skills.”’ 
James A. Campbell, M.D., President 


Credit 


Part-Time Study 


Academic Policies 


Credit Hours 
The quarter hour is the unit used by the College of Nursing and the 
College of Health Sciences for determining credit for courses taken at 
the Rush University campus. One quarter hour generally represents a 
lecture or seminar meeting one hour each week, or a laboratory or 
clinical experience of two to three hours per week (sometimes more) 
for the ten weeks of the quarter. An examination for each course 
generally is given during the eleventh week. 

Full time students will carry a course load of 12 to 17 quarter hours 
each quarter. Graduate students are limited to 16 hours. 

Outstanding students may petition the Dean to register for ad- 
ditional courses. Written approval is required. Degree candidates 
must also obtain written permission for less than full-time course 
work. 


Credit by Examination 

Certain courses may be challenged by a student possessing knowledge 
or skills in a particular area. The advanced placement program is 
available for entering undergraduate nursing students. See section on 
admissions. Credit for courses earned in this manner will be noted on 
the academic record and will meet graduation requirements, but in 
some cases may not reduce the time required for graduation. 
Requests for taking an examination for credit may be initiated in the 
Office of Admissions. 


Transfer of Credit 

Undergraduate courses taken at an accredited college or university 
which fulfill the pre-health curriculum requirements may be applied 
toward the baccalaureate degree in nursing or medical technology at 
Rush. Upper division work done at another institution may be ac- 
cepted to fulfill elective credit only. 

Graduate level courses taken at any recognized institution may be 
applied to the Master of Science degree at Rush, subject to the ap- 
proval of the major advisor. Credit in excess of nine quarter hours 
requires approval by the Assistant Dean for Graduate Programs. 

Concurrent enrollment in another college may be done after ap- 
proval by the appropriate dean on an Off Campus Study form 
provided by the Office of the Registrar. 

Grades from courses transferred from another institution are not 
recorded on the students academic record and do not affect the grade 
point average. The number of credits are recorded and are added to 
the cumulative number of credits. 


Undergraduate students normally must plan on full-time course 
work. 

Graduate students may enroll for courses on a part-time basis. 
However, all prerequisites for a specific course must be met before 
admission to the course. Part-time graduate students must complete 
degree requirements within three years. Any special cases may be 
referred to the program coordinator for action. 
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Absences 


Registration 


Grades 


Students are fully responsible for all material presented in class 
sessions. Faculty will not be available for students who miss class or 
are late for class. Students are expected to be in all seminar and 
clinical practice periods, and are fully responsible for all content 
presented therein. When illness or other special circumstances 
prevent attendance, the student must inform the instructor in ad- 
vance when possible, in order to plan for meeting objectives on an 
individual basis. Students absent from a final examination will receive 
a zero for that examination or an incomplete for the course as 
determined by the course director. 


Registration for a new term is normally done in an announced pre- 
registration period during the preceding term. The last day to enter 
any course is on Monday of the second week of each quarter. 
Registration, dropping and adding courses, and withdrawal from 
school must be done on forms provided by the Office of the Registrar. 

Registration is complete only after tuition and fees have been paid 
in full or deferred payment contracts have been signed with the Office 
of Financial Affairs. Students may attend classes only after they have 
completed registration. Students registered in a course but failing to 
participate will be given a grade of “F” or “‘N”’. 


Transcripts 

Grades are recorded on the student’s permanent academic record in 
the Office of the Registrar. Transcripts of the academic record 
become official only when signed by the Registrar and bear the 
corporate seal of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 
Official transcripts may be encumbered by an outstanding balance in 
the Office of Financial Affairs. There is no fee for transcripts but 
requests must be in writing. 


Grade Point Average 

Each student maintains a grade point average for all work completed 
at Rush using the grading systems described below. It is determined 
by dividing the number of points received by the number of credit 
hours attempted in which an A,B,C,D, or F grade was received. This 
computed grade point average is not affected by courses taken on P/N 
basis or by courses transferred from another institution. 


Undergraduate Grading System 
Students enrolled in the pre-health curriculum at an affiliated school 
follow the grading system in use at that institution. 

Upon enrollment for upper division work at the Rush University 
campus, only upper division course work will count in the deter- 
mination of the grade point average. 
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The following grades are used to report the quality of upper 
division work: 


Grade 

Grade Quality Points 
A Excellent 4 
B Good 3 
Cc Satisfactory 2 
D Minimal Passing 1 
E Failure 0 
P Passing — 
N No Passing _ 
I Incomplete _ 
W Official withdrawal — 


Nursing students may not withdraw after the sixth week of the quarter. Medical 
Technology students may withdraw before the last class day but will receive a WP or 
WF on the record after the fifth week indicating passing or failing at the time of with- 
drawal, without penalty to the grade point average. 


A grade of “P”’ or “‘N” is given for elective courses at the discretion of 
the instructor and in some cases when the student petitions, not later 
than the first week, to take the course on a ‘‘P/N”’ basis with the 
instructor’s permission. 

The grade of ‘‘I’”’ is normally given only when circumstances beyond 
the control of the student prevent completion of course requirements. 
Students receiving a grade of “‘I’’ are responsible for finding out from 
the instructor the exact work required to remove the Incomplete. In 
the case of a required course, work shall ordinarily be completed and 
a letter grade received by the end of the fifth week of the next quarter 
the student is enrolled or sooner at the discretion of the instructor and 
course director. An “I”’ grade not removed by midterm will revert to a 
final grade as determined by the course director. A grade of Incom- 
plete in an elective course will automatically revert to an “F” or “N” 
grade unless a change of grade is received by the Registrar within one 
calendar year. 

Nursing students receiving a ‘“D”’ or “‘F” grade in courses which 
resulted in dismissal must repeat those courses upon their rein- 
statement (See courses under Academic Progression). The hour and 
grade points of the second grade only will be counted in the 
cumulative grade point average. 


Deans List 

Undergraduate students earning a 3.5 or higher grade point average 
for at least twelve credits for a quarter are given recognition by the 
Dean of the appropriate College by having their names placed on the 
Dean’s List. 
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Academic Progression 


Graduate Grading System 
Grades used to report the quality of a graduate student’s work are: 


Grade 
Grade Explanation Points 
A Performance at a high level 4 
B Performance at a level necessary for a 
graduate degree 2 
G Performance not consistently at the level needed 
for a graduate degree (a student receiving a 
grade of C in a Seminar and Practicum 
must repeat the course) 2 
D Barely passing 1 
EF Unsatisfactory performance. Such a course 
cannot be used to fulfill a graduate program 
requirement; the course must be repeated 0 
I Incomplete work — 
W Withdrawal prior to midterm — 


WP Withdrawal after midterm. The quality of work 

was passing at the time of withdrawal — 
WF Withdrawal after midterm. The quality of work 

was failing at the time of withdrawal — 


A course in which a “‘C,” “‘D,”’ or “F” has been assigned may be 
repeated only once. The grade for the repeated course replaces the 
first grade in the cumulative grade point average. 

Graduate students have the option of requesting an Incomplete 
from the course director. An “I” grade not removed by midterm of 
the next quarter will revert to a final grade as determined by the 
course director. 

Elective courses taken in Rush Medical College may be taken for a 
pass or fail grade. If a student wishes to obtain a letter grade for one 
of these courses the student must negotiate with the instructor within 
the first week of the course. 


The faculty reserves the right to request the withdrawal of any student 
whose conduct, physical or mental health, or performance, 
demonstrates lack of fitness for continuance in a health profession. 


Undergraduate 

Student Progression 

Since much of the work in Nursing and Medical Technology assumes 
that students will achieve a progressively higher level of un- 
derstanding and skill, high academic performance in required courses 
is expected. 

Undergraduate students will be considered in good standing at 
Rush University unless placed on Academic Probation. 

Academic Probation is assigned to any student who receives a 
quarterly grade point average below 2.0 or whose cumulative grade 
point average falls below 2.0. Students placed on probation have two 
quarters in which to regain the status of good standing. Failure to do 
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Re-enrollment 


so will result in dismissal from the University. 

Undergraduate students will be dismissed from their program if 
they receive an ‘‘F’’ in a required course. Nursing students may 
receive no more than one ““D” in the following courses in order to 
remain in the program. 


BEHAV 301, 401 

BIOSC 301, 302 

HCSYS 401 

NURSG 316, 317, 318, 411, 412, 413, 431 


Medical Technology students may receive no more than one “‘D”’ in 
the following courses each year to remain in the program. 


BIOCH 401, 421 

IMMUN 301, 402, 421 

MICRO 311, 411 

MED 301, 401, 425, 435 
MEDTK 301, 421, 422, 423, 424 


No “D” grades in the clinical practicum component of the program 
are acceptable for graduation. 
A “D” grade in a clinical practicum may be repeated only once. 


Graduate Student 

Progression 

Scholastic standards for all graduate programs of the Colleges of 
Nursing and the College of Health Sciences are determined by the 
individual department. Further registration may be refused if a 
student fails to meet these standards or does not receive a passing 
grade in a course in his or her major department. 

Students in all graduate programs must maintain a cumulative 3.0 
average in order to remain enrolled. A maximum of two (2) grades of 
less than ‘‘B” are permissible in courses other than the major area of 
study. A student receiving more than two grades of less than *‘B”’ may 
be required to withdraw from the program. 

Only grades of A, B, or C may fulfill graduate degree requirements 
in the major seminars and required core courses. A student who earns 
a ‘‘C”’ in a major seminar must make special arrangements with the 
major advisor to repeat that work. Less than ‘‘C” in a major seminar 
will result in denial of further enrollment in that graduate program. 

A student whose cumulative grade point average falls below a 3.0 
may enroll for one quarter as a probationary student to attempt to 
raise his or her cumulative grade point average. Further enrollment in 
a graduate program will be denied if the grade point average is not 
raised in that quarter. 


Any student who has withdrawn from a program and has not been 
enrolled for two consecutive quarters or any dismissed student may 
apply for readmission by submitting an application for this purpose 
and paying the application fee of $25.00 at least one quarter before 
the planned return. The appropriate admissions committee acts on 
each case individually. Undergraduate nursing applicants are 
reviewed by the Advisory and Progress Committee. Re-entering 
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Leave Of 
Absence 


Requirements 
For Graduation 


students must meet all academic policies and requirements in effect at 
the time of return. 


An undergraduate nursing student who must interrupt his studies for 
reasons such as sustained ill health or compelling personal situations 
may apply for a leave of absence for a stated period of time, usually 
not to exceed one year. Leave of absence requests must be submitted 
in writing to the Advising and Progess Committee and the Assistant 
Dean, the student must satisfy the conditions of the leave before re- 
entering and must comply with all policies, procedures, and course 
sequence in effect at the time of re-entry. 


Bachelor of Science 

The Bachelor of Science degree, with a major in either nursing or 
medical technology, requires a minimum of 180 quarter hours. This 
includes at least 90 quarter hours earned as a lower division student at 
an affiliated school, or before entrance as a transfer student. 
Remedial courses taken to fulfill prerequisites for special courses are 
not necessarily included in the 180 quarter hours needed for 
graduation. 

A minimum of 45 quarter hours shall be spent as an upper division 
student in academic residence at the Rush University campus. 

Candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree must earn a 2.0 
cumulative grade point average in all computed upper division credits 
taken at Rush University and a 2.0 in all required course work in the 
student’s major, exclusive of electives. 

Participation in cap and gown at commencement exercises is ex- 
pected of all graduates. 

After receiving the baccalaureate degree, graduates are eligible to 
write the Illinois State Board Test Pool Examination for Nursing or 
the Registry Examination of the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists for Medical Technology. 


Graduation Honors 

Candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree who have demonstrated 
academic excellence are honored at commencement exercises by the 
Rush University faculty each spring. Those earning a 3.4 or better 
grade point average based on six quarters at Rush, are awarded the 
Bachelor of Science Cum Laude; those with 3.6 or better, Magna 

Cum Laude; those with 3.8 or better, Summa Cum Laude. 


Master of Science 
The Master of Science degree with a major in clinical nutrition 
requires a minimum of 54 quarter hours. Fifty-five (S5) quarter hours 
are required for a major in nursing, with the exception of the clinical 
specialties of geriatric/gerontological nursing which requires 59 hours 
and community nursing which requires 80 plus a two-quarter 
residency. 

A maximum of nine (9) quarter hours may be transferred from 
another college or university. 

A cumulative grade point average of 3.0 is required, with no grade 
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Student Records 


less than ‘‘C”’ in all required core courses and none less than ““B” ina 
major seminar. 

All requirements for the degree must be completed within three 
calendar years. 

All master’s degree candidates must successfully complete a 
comprehensive oral examination during their last quarter in 
residence. 

Candidates for the Master of Science degree are urged to par- 
ticipate in the commencement exercises in June, though many will 
complete degree requirements prior to the spring quarter. 


Section 438 of the General Education Provisions Act protects the 
privacy of current and former students enrolled in most educational 
institutions. For Rush University this ensures that existing practices 
become formal policy, giving students these rights: 

Students currently enrolled at Rush University will be notified 
annually of their rights under the Act, the Federal regulations and 
educational records policy of the University. 

Rush University has six official student records. A student or 
former student may inspect and review these records after making an 
appointment with the appropriate office. That office will explain the 
data so that it is clear to the student. The records are: 

1. Official Academic Record (transcript); Office of Registrar 1 

Schweppe-Sprague. 

2. Registrar’s Folder—Contains admission application, transcripts 
from other schools, registration information; Office of Registrar 
1 Schweppe-Sprague. 

3. Dean’s Folder—Contains written evaluations of clinical work, 
curricular flow charts, grade report copies; Rush Medical 
College—Office of Associate Dean, Curriculum and Evaluation; 
Nursing—Offices of Assistant Deans for Undergraduate and 
Graduate Programs, 4 Schweppe-Sprague; Medical Tech- 
nology—Office of Director, Section of Medical Technology, 4 
Schweppe-Sprague; Clinical Nutrition—Office of Director 
Section of Clinical Nutrition, 4 Schweppe-Sprague. 

4. Financial Affairs Folder—records showing all billing and 
payments, notes and correspondence dealing with a student’s 
finance; Office of Student Financial Affairs, 1 Schweppe- 
Sprague. 

5. Financial Aid Folder—all information concerning financial aid 
for the student; Office of Financial Aid, 1 Schweppe-Sprague. 

6. Placement Recommendations—Contains letters of recom- 
mendation filed by faculty members at the request of the 
student, undergraduate nursing; Office of Secretarial Services, 4 
Schweppe-Sprague. 

Students may request that the University amend information in 
their records that they feel is inaccurate, misleading or which violates 
their privacy. If the University refuses to amend the records as the 
student wishes, he/she may request a hearing in order to challenge 
that decision. A hearing will be granted. 

Students may place in their educational records statements 
commenting upon information in the records and/or stating their 
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Directory Information 


Human Investigation 


grievances with a decision not to amend the record. 

Those administrators who maintain the records adhere to a policy 
of limited access for administrators and faculty having a need for 
information in order for their offices to function, to determine 
academic progress or to designate award recipients. These written 
policies and procedures are available in the Office of the Registrar. 
Any disclosure of a student’s record to others not listed in these 
policies must have the prior written consent of the student. Requests 
for information and letters of consent of the student are kept with the 
records. 


Certain information classified by Rush University as directory in- 
formation may be disclosed to the public. These are items of directory 
information: student’s full name, local address and phone number, 
date and place of birth, hometown, major field of study, year in 
school or class, participation in officially recognized activities, dates 
of attendence, degrees and awards received, previous educational 
institutions attended by the student and previous majors, and degrees 
and years earned. 

Each Fall Quarter the Rush Student Address Book is published for 
student, faculty and staff use. It contains the student’s name, local 
address and phone number, major, and class. 

At the time of commencement exercises this information is released 
in public announcements: Student’s full name, degree and major, 
previous institution and degree(s) and year(s) earned and hometown. 

Students may restrict the release of any item of information which 
is considered as directory information on a form provided in the 
Office of the Registrar, 1 Schweppe-Sprague on or before October 15 
each year or the end of the second week of the quarter following 
matriculation. 


Any project or study involving human subjects must have approval of 
the Medical Center Committee on Human Investigation. Studies in 
the community as well as within the Medical Center must have this 
approval. The Office of Research Affairs handles all requests and has 
established the protocol for proper investigative procedures. 
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‘Nurses must begin to put into practice the individualized care they preach. 
Care by routines and mass task activities must be replaced by a care pattern 
that takes into consideration the life style of patients, moves constantly 
toward independence for patients; the teaching of health care to patients 
must reach new planes of sophistication and sensitive understanding.” 
Luther Christman, Ph.D., Dean, College of Nursing 
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Philosophy 


Admissions 


Undergraduate Admissions 


College of Nursing 


The faculty of Rush University, College of 
Nursing believes that each individual is a part of 
the human family; the potential for growth is in- 
herent in each individual; the individual and his 
environment are dynamic interdependent 
systems; one is born into, lives, and dies in a so- 
: cial system; one moves through the life cycle with- 
ina health- FERS continuum which is expressed within a socio- 
cultural context; and education is a life-long process which develops 
the potential, intellectual, and humanitarian insights necessary for 
functioning as a productive, creative, and contributing member of 
society. 

The learner is a singular individual coming with a highly specific 
socio-cultural background, diverse life experiences, and varied in- 
terests and values; learning is meaningful and best facilitated when 
based on individual variations. The members of the faculty provide 
students with a learning environment which enhances individual 
potential by encouraging inquiry and self-directed independent 
learning which incorporates methods of new nursing care as well as 
stimulating the definition and investigation of nursing problems. The 
liberal arts education serves to broaden perspectives in relation to 
man in society, and a humanistic approach to nursing care, and to 
foster an esthetic value for self-fulfillment. The biological and 
behavioral sciences serve as a foundation for understanding the 
nursing process and applying theory to nursing practice. The 
professional education, based on scientific principles, provides 
knowledge, promotes skills, and encourages the development of 
attitudes which are essential to the functioning of the professional 
nurse practitioner as a generalist. 

Taken together, all the elements in the philosophy are designed to 
enable students to grow into the professional competence necessary to 
function effectively. 

Expertise in nursing includes an ability to work harmoniously and 
productively with all other members of the health team as well as 
contributing constructively to change in the provision of health 
services to society. Nursing as an applied science has responsibility for 
influencing health care in various dimensions: the potential for health 
care can be enhanced or impeded by environmental variables; the 
ability to cope with crisis is related to previous levels of health, and 
persons, as consumers of health care, ought to be participants in their 
care. 


All applicants receive consideration for admission without regard to 
race, sex, creed, color or national origin. 


Students interested in the undergraduate nursing program are en- 
couraged to submit applications to the affiliated colleges of their 
choice soon after the beginning of their senior year in high school. A 
college preparatory program in high school which includes chemistry, 
biology, physics and mathematics is the best preparation for enroll- 
ment in any of the affiliated colleges. 

Each college has its own entrance requirements. A student ac- 
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cepted at an affiliated college for the Rush program will file an Intent 
to Register form with the College of Nursing to formalize par- 
ticipation in the program. The student’s academic progress will be 
monitored by both Rush and the health careers’ advisor on the af- 
filiated college campus. All candidates for admission must provide 
evidence of good physical and mental health. A health form is to be 
submitted prior to registration at Rush. Students meeting the ob- 
jectives of the pre-health curriculum and obtaining the approval of 
both the health careers’ advisor and the Dean of the College of 
Nursing will move to the Rush University campus to pursue the final 
two years of the program. 

Due to limited enrollment, students already enrolled in one of the 
affiliated colleges in another program and students desiring to 
transfer to an affiliated college for the Rush program must be ap- 
proved by the health careers advisor and the Admissions Office at 
Rush. 

Applications may be obtained by writing to the Director of 
Admissions of any of the affiliated colleges. 


Transfer Applicants 

The College of Nursing also considers a limited number of transfer 
applicants at the third year level in addition to students who complete 
the pre-health curriculum at an affiliated college. Selection is 
competitive and only the most qualified applicants will be accepted. 
Only those spaces not filled by Rush students from affiliated colleges 
will be available for transfer students. Many Rush transfer applicants 
have been registered nurses or college graduates as well as students 
who have attended non-affiliated colleges. 

All applicants must have satisfactorily completed the pre-health 
curriculum at an accredited college or university. Rush University 
does not offer the pre-health curriculum on its campus. No transfer 
credit is awarded for required course work in which the student 
earned less than a “‘C” grade. Required courses should be taken for a 
grade rather than a pass-fail option. 


Pre-Health Curriculum 


Quarter Semester 

Courses Hours Hours 
Chemistry, Inorganic 5-6 - 
Chemistry, Organic 5-6 4 
Human Anatomy and Physiology 10-12 8 
Microbiology 5-6 4 
Statistics, Introductory ~ 3 
Behavioral Sciences (Growth and 18 12 

Development is required; other courses 

should be in Psychology, Sociology 

and Anthropology) 
Academic Electives 43-38 yes, 
Total 90 60 
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Transfer applicants apply directly to the College of Nursing. It is 
advisable to apply early in the academic year preceding the intended 
year of matriculation. Guidance in course selection is available 
through the Admissions Office at Rush. 

Applications for transfer students may be obtained from: 


Director of Admissions 
College of Nursing 
Rush University 

600 S. Paulina 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) 942-5823 


A non-refundable application fee of $25 must accompany the ap- 
plication, as well as transcripts from high school (including test 
scores), and from all colleges, universities or nursing schools at- 
tended, and three recommendations. A health form must be sub- 
mitted prior to registration. 

When the application is complete, all items are reviewed and 
evaluated. If required course work is still in progress, an offer of 
acceptance is contingent upon satisfactory completion. 


Advanced Placement 

Registered nurses who have completed the pre-health curriculum and 
have been accepted by the College are eligible for the advanced 
placement examination program. Credits earned in previous nursing 
courses cannot be counted toward the 90 quarter hours required for 
the pre-health curriculum. 

R.N. candidates for advanced placement may challenge required 
coursework for a specific quarter by successfully completing the 
following examinations in the sequence indicated: 

1. Examination in BEHAV 301—Advanced Behavioral Science I; 

then, if successful: 

2. Examination in NURSG 311—Seminar I; then, if successful: 

3. Clinical Challenge Examination. 

The same sequential testing format will be followed for each 
quarter of work challenged. Clinical competencies for all quarters 
successfully challenged will be tested simultaneously. A candidate 
successful in all three examinations will receive credit for 12 or 13 
quarter hours. Credit for up to three quarters may be granted in this 
manner. In order to receive the Bachelor of Science degree a 
minimum of three quarters must be spent in academic residence at 
Rush University. 

Other students who have completed the pre-health curriculum and 
been accepted by the College may take the proficiency examination in 
the advanced science course offered each quarter. 

Students interested in taking the Advanced Placement 
examinations should contact the Director of Admissions for a 
schedule of dates and fees. 
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“The planners of Rush University were convinced that the issue at stake is the 
quality, not the quantity, of health manpower. Competent persons are more 
likely to be innovative and use the resources of the system more wisely than 
persons with lesser capability. In addition, competent persons probably will 
demonstrate a greater degree of responsibility and accountability when 
dealing with problems of care.” 

Luther Christman, Ph.D., Dean, College of Nursing 
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Graduate Admissions 


Prerequisites 
1. A baccalaureate degree in nursing from an NLN accredited 
program. 
2. B average for the final two years of college work. 
3. Licensed to practice as a professional nurse. 
4. Acceptable scores on the G.R. E (verbal and quantitative sec- 
tions) 
5. One course in Statistics. 
Students seeking admission who are licensed in at least one state as 
a professional nurse and have completed a baccalaureate degree in a 
field other than nursing must fulfill all other requirements and must 
also take proficiency examinations in nursing. Graduates from other 
than NLN accredited programs who fulfill all other requirements may 
petition to take the proficiency exams. These tests are prepared by the 
College of Nursing faculty and assist the faculty in evaluating nursing 
preparation. Information regarding these examinations may be 
obtained from the Admissions Office. These tests will be administered 
on 
December 27, 28, 29, 1976 
March 21322,23, 1977 
June 137140 15,1977 
An applicant who receives unacceptable scores on the proficiency 
examination but meets all other admission requirements may enroll 
as a special student for independent study in areas identified. Suc- 
cessful completion of this independent study makes the applicant 
eligible for admission as a regular student. No credit toward a degree 
is earned through independent study. 
An application and recommendation forms for the graduate 
nursing programs may be obtained by writing: 


Director of Admissions 

The College of Nursing 

Rush University 

600 S. Paulina 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5823 
All factors are taken into consideration when evaluating each 
student’s application. Students are not necessarily excluded or ac- 
cepted into a program because of deficiencies or proficiencies in any 
one area. An applicant not meeting regular admissions requirements 
may, at the discretion of the Graduate Admissions Committee, be 
offered enrollment as a special student as defined below. 

The graduate program recognizes three categories of students: 

1. Regular students, who have been accepted for admission to the 
master’s degree program; 

2. Special students, who have not been accepted to the degree 
program but have permission to enroll in specific courses for 
academic credit (there is a limit of two courses in this category); 

3. Auditors, who have obtained permission to attend a course but 
are not seeking academic credit (no academic grade is reported). 

Applicants to the graduate programs in nursing should make certain 
that the following material is on file in the Admissions Office at least 
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Undergraduate Curriculum 


Baccalaureate Program 
in Nursing 


four weeks prior to the beginning of the term of expected 

matriculation: 

. completed application; 

. $25 application fee; 

. three personal recommendations; 

. official transcripts of all graduate and undergraduate work; 

. results of the Graduate Record Examination; 

. an interview with the coordinator of the clinical specialty; 

. evidence of good health (a health form must be submitted prior 
to registration). 
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At The College of Nursing, the program leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree with a major in nursing requires successful completion 
of the pre-health curriculum at an affiliated campus, and upper 
division study at the Rush University campus. 


Upon completion of the four-year program leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree with a major in nursing, the graduate is eligible to 
write the licensure examination to become a registered professional 
nurse. 

The goals of the program are to prepare the professional nurse with 
the knowledge base and intellectual flexibility to provide nursing care 
in a variety of current and emerging health care delivery systems, and 
to interact with the individual, the family, the community, and other 
health professionals. 

The development of nursing as an applied science begins with a 
foundation in the basic liberal arts and sciences to provide a base for 
the upper division nursing curriculum at the Rush University campus. 
The basic behavioral and biological sciences taken the first two or 
three years at an affiliated school are transformed during the last two 
years into nursing practice in the psychomotor skills lab, classrooms, 
seminars, and clinical practice and experiences. 

A team effort, involving basic scientists, nurse-scientists, prac- 
titioner/teachers, and the student, guides the application of current 
nursing knowledge, and utilizes the freshest directions for change and 
the newest research findings. Throughout the curriculum the student 
is expected to become more and more self-directed and to concentrate 
on specific career goals through the selection of academic and clinical 
electives. Electives in the humanities are an integral part of the 
curriculum and complement the scientific and technical competencies 
required for professional practice. 

The lifetime continuum of learning for nursing practice is 
acknowledged at Rush and enhanced by the availability of self-study 
resources and advanced studies in clinical nursing and nursing 
research. 


Objectives 
The objectives of the undergraduate program in nursing are to 
provide educational experiences which will enable the student to: 
¢ function as a general practitioner with a commitment to con- 
tinuous learning and the improvement of nursing care; 
¢ synthesize principles and concepts from the biological and 
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behavioral sciences in planning, implementing and evaluating 
preventive, therapeutic, and rehabilitative health care for in- 
dividuals and families; 

apply principles of problem-solving in designing, implementing, 
and evaluating health care; 

function independently and interdependently with other 
members of the health team in providing for continuity in the 
delivery of care; 

participate as an effective change agent while focusing on social 
and political forces as they affect the health care delivery system 
and the roles of nursing; 

relate the findings of research to clinical practice and explore 
areas for continued research; 

¢ demonstrate commitment and accountability to health care 
consumers and providers; 

engage in activities which promote personal and professional 
development; 

and acquire a basis upon which to enter graduate study in 
nursing. 


Pre-Health Curriculum 

The pre-health portion of the undergraduate programs is taken at an 
affiliated college and requires two or three years of study, depending 
upon the college. These years are devoted to preparing the scientific 
foundation upon which the practice of nursing can be built. The first 
year emphasizes courses in biological, physical and behavioral 
sciences, with options in the humanities. The succeeding pre-health 
years are used to increase depth in the sciences as they relate more 
specifically to health fields, and to enhance personal experience by a 
broad choice of electives in the humanities. 

Each affiliated college has a unique relationship with Rush. 
Specific course offerings and requirements may vary from campus to 
campus due to curricular offerings, scheduling, and course content. 
Each pre-health curriculum is different, but all provide the 
background necessary for the professional component of the program 
in the final two years. The pre-health curriculum in the admissions 
section suggests the kinds of courses which are normally required 
before a student comes to the Rush campus. 


Curriculum 

The upper division curriculum designed to fulfill these objectives 
consists each quarter of a set of correlated courses that function much 
as one course. An advanced course in either the biological or the 
behavioral sciences provides the core concepts for the set of courses. It 
is taught by a team of scientists, experts in their own subspecialties. 
Additional Medical Center staff are called upon to lecture on other 
specialized areas. 

Clinical nursing faculty present related nursing concepts in the 
required seminar/practicum that accompanies the advanced science 
course. In the practicum, students spend 12 to 18 hours weekly in 
clinical experiences planned to provide an opportunity to apply the 
principles in practice. Part of this clinical time is spent learning basic 
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nursing skills and techniques related to the seminar content in 
specially equipped psychomotor skills laboratories. Teaching of these 
skills is provided by both teacher/practitioners and laboratory 
personnel in order to assure competent, safe patient care. When 
competency is gained, the skills are applied in the clinical setting. 

This scheme is followed for five quarters; each seminar and 
practicum assumes that students will achieve a progressively higher 
level of understanding and skill. (Since courses are offered only once 
each year, unsatisfactory performance will result in a year’s delay in 
progress.) Each nursing student will be assigned to clinical experience 
in the areas of medical, psychiatric, community, obstetrical, surgical, 
and pediatric nursing. During the community experience students 
make home visits in the surrounding neighborhoods. Clinical 
assignments and conferences aid students in learning the special care 
requirements of patients in each nursing area. Arrangements have 
been made with other agencies and institutions in the Chicago area so 
that students will have outstanding clinical training in a variety of 
care settings. Students may spend clinical time at Rush affiliated 
hospitals and other institutions throughout the city. 

In the final quarter students are permitted to select an area of 
clinical practice for concentrated study. They are given greater 
responsibility for patient care, under the guidance and supervision of 
the teacher/practitioner. 

Throughout the program, the student is guided by the Assistant 
Dean for Undergraduate Programs in nursing and by faculty who 
serve as teacher/practitioners. The role of the teacher/practitioner is 
to help the student understand the application of scientific concepts 
to nursing practice. This unique role is filled by a practicing nurse 
with a master’s degree in the appropriate clinical specialty. 
Teacher/practitioners spend part of their time as teachers, in- 
terpreting concepts, guiding clinical experiences, assigning tasks to 
students, and counseling them. They also are practitioners, caring for 
patients in a unit of the Medical Center and perhaps engaging in 
clinical research. 

Students also take courses in pharmacology, research, professional 
issues and elective areas to broaden their educational experiences. 
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Baccalaureate 
Nursing Program 


Third Year 


Fall Quarter 


BEHAV 301 
NURSG 316 
PHARM 301 
Winter Quarter 
BIOSC 301 
NURSG Oly 
Spring Quarter 
BIOSC 302 
NURSG 318 
Fourth Year 
Fall Quarter 
HGS ys 401 
NURSG 411 
HLCED 382 


Winter Quarter 


BEHAV 401 
NURSG 412 
Spring Quarter 

NURSG 431 
NURSG 413 
NURSG 434 
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Advanced Behavioral Science I 
Seminar and Practicum I 
Introduction to Pharmacology I 


Advanced Biological Science I 
Seminar and Practicum II 
Elective 


Advanced Biological Science II 
Seminar and Practicum III 
Elective 


Sociobiological Systems 
Seminar and Practicum IV 
Introduction to Research 


Advanced Behavioral Science II 
Seminar and Practicum V 
Elective 


Concentrated Clinical Studies 
Seminar and Practicum VI 
Professional Issues 

Elective 


Sub-Total 
Pre-Health Curriculum 


Minimum Required for Graduation 


Quarter 
Hours 


4 
8 
2 


14 


2-4 
14-16 


Quarter 
Hours 


4 
9 
2 


1S 


180 


Master’s Degree 
in Nursing 


Graduate Curricula 


Programs leading to the Master of Science degree with a major in 
nursing provide the opportunity for clinical specialization in com- 
munity nursing, geriatric/gerontological nursing, psychiatric nur- 
sing, oncology nursing and medical surgical nursing. 


The master of nursing program prepares the nurse for practice as a 
clinical specialist and provides the basis for continued study in the 
doctoral program. It is centered on the belief that nursing is an ap- 
plied science which considers the life cycle of man and the interacting 
systems in man’s environment. 

A significant concept underlying the graduate curriculum is the 
view that human development is a dynamic continuous process that 
occurs within a health-illness continuum. The clinical specialist must 
be cognizant of the dynamic interrelationships between biological, 
psychological, and sociological environmental systems which in- 
fluence perceptions of, and responses to physiological and 
psychosocial health problems. 

Advanced clinical practice must be based on in-depth knowledge 
and understanding of the biological and behavioral sciences. 
Therefore, the core curriculum includes courses in health systems, 
behavioral dynamics, physiology, and clinical investigation. The 
seminar and practicum courses, as well as independent study, focus 
on the student’s area of clinical specialization and provides the 
theoretical and clinical bases for practice as a clinical specialist. 


Objectives 
The graduate program in nursing provides educational experiences 
which will enable the student to: 

¢ become an expert practitioner in a clinical specialty area with a 
commitment to continuous learning and the improvement of 
nursing care; 

¢ synthesize knowledge from the biological and behavioral sciences 
and apply this knowledge to clinical practice; 

© critically assess and synthesize diverse clinical data into a unified 
meaningful theoretical framework; 

© utilize research concepts and skills in planning, implementing 
and evaluating nursing care for individuals and families in 
distributive and episodic health settings; 

© utilize independent study as a means of enhancing clinical skills 
and knowledge, and in role development in a selected specialty 
area; 

e analyze the health care system and the nursing leadership role in 
the context of interacting social, economic, political, and 
biological systems; 

e function collaboratively with other members of the health team in 
the delivery of health care; 

e and acquire a basis to pursue doctoral study in nursing. 


Curriculum 

The Master of Science degree with a major in nursing requires 
completion of a minimum of one calendar year or 55 quarter hours of 
credit, exclusive of prerequisites and deficiencies. Each student is 
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Master’s Degree Program 
Community Nursing 


assigned an advisor who helps plan the program of study. 


Core content (required course work) of the curriculum encompasses 
concepts of health care delivery, behavioral sciences, biological 
sciences and clinical investigation. Seminar-practicum courses 
provide individual and group focus on the student’s area of clinical 
specialization. In the practicum, the student may choose both the 
practice area (psychiatric, community, oncology, medical, surgical, 
or geriatric) and the setting (community, acute, chronic care centers). 


Faculty preceptors in the student’s area of specialization are 


available. 


Electives may be taken in any subject offered at the Rush University 
campus of the College of Nursing or an affiliated school. Elective 
credits may be earned in a nursing specialty other than the student’s 


major area. 


Fall Quarter 


BEHAV 501 
NUCOM _ 501 
NUCOM Sil 


PHYSO 451 


Winter Quarter 


HLCED 583 
NUCOM = 502 
NUCOM = 512 
PHYSO 452 
Spring Quarter 

HCSY> 521 
HLCED 584 
NUCOM 03 
NUCOM — 513 


STAT 502 


Summer Quarter 


NUCOM — 504 
NUCOM 514 
NUCOM 321 
PRMED — 503 
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Behavioral Dynamics 

Physical Assessment 
Community Nursing Seminar I 
Physiology I 


Clinical Investigation I 

Adult Health Concepts I 
Community Nursing Seminar II 
Physiology II 

Elective 


Systems of Health Care I 
Clinical Investigation II 

Adult Health Concepts II 
Community Nursing Seminar III 
Biostatistics 


Ob/Gyn Health Concepts 
Community Nursing Seminar IV 
Community Health Services 
Epidemiology 


Quarter 
Hours 
4 
2 
2 
~ 


16 


Master’s Degree Program 


Geriatric Nursing 


Fall Quarter 


NUCOM — 505 
NUCOM = 515 
NUCOM = 323 


Pediatric Health Concepts 
Community Nursing Seminar V 


Z 
Community Organization for Family Health 2 
2 
3 


NUCOM — 531 Practicum in Family Centered Agency 
Elective 
16 
Winter and Spring Quarters _ 
NUCOM~ 600 Residency in Community Nursing No Credit 
This residency carries no credit but is a requirement for 
the M.S. degree with a major in Community Nursing. 
Minimum Required for Graduation 80 
Quarter 
Fall Quarter Hours 
PHYSO 451 Physiology I 2 
BEHAV 501 Behavioral Dynamics 4 
NURSG 501 The Use of Concepts, Theories 
and Models in Nursing 2 
NUCOM 501 Physical Assessment =) 
16 
Winter Quarter 
NURSG 511 Nursing Concepts Seminar 3 
HLCED 583 Clinical Investigation I 2 
PHYSO 452 Physiology II 5 
NUCOM 502 Adult Health Concepts I 6 
16 
Spring Quarter 
HLCED 584 Clinical Investigation II 2 
HCSYS 521 Systems of Health Care ps 
NUCOM 503 - Adult Health Concepts II 7 
GERON 504 _-~—Holistic Dimensions of the Later Ages 4 
15 
Summer Quarter 
NUGER = 513. - Seminar and Practicum III 7 
Electives > 
12 
Minimum Required for Graduation oe) 
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Master’s Degree Program 
Oncology and 
Medical/Surgical Nursing 


Fall Quarter 


NURSG S01 
PHYSO 451 
BEHAV 501 


Winter Quarter 


NUR SG ta.) | 
NUCOM — 501 
PHYSO 452 
HECED 583 
Spring Quarter 
HLCED 583 
HCSYS SA 
NUM/S or 
NUONG 3512 


Summer Quarter 


NUM/S or 
NUONC 513 
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The Use of Concepts, Theories and 
Models in Nursing 


Physiology I 
Behavioral Dynamics 
Electives 


Nursing Concepts Seminar 
Physical Assessment 
Physiology II 

Clinical Investigation I 


Clinical Investigation II 
Systems of Health Care 


Seminar and Practicum II 
Elective 


Seminar and Practicum III 
Elective 


Minimum Required for Graduation 


Quarter 
Hours 


13 
oe) 


Master’s Degree Program 
Psychiatric Nursing 


Post-Master’s Study 
in Geriatric Nursing 


Fall Quarter 


BEHAV 501 
NURSG S01 
ANAT 462 


Winter Quarter 


ANAT 463 
HLCED 583 
NURSG _ Sil 
NUPSY 501 
NUPSY 506 
Spring Quarter 

HLCED 584 
HCSYS opal 
NUPSY 2 


Summer Quarter 
NUES Ys Sls 


Behavioral Dynamics 


The Use of Concepts, Theories, and 
Models in Nursing 


Introduction to Neurobiology 
Elective 


Neurological Aspects of Patient Care 
Clinical Investigation I 
Nursing Concepts Seminar 


Physical Assessment for 
Psychiatric Nurses 


Clinical Practicum 


Clinical Investigation II 
Systems of Health Care 
Seminar and Practicum II 
Elective 


Seminar and Practicum III 
Elective 


Minimum Required for Graduation 


SS 


Recognizing the need for clinical specialists in geriatric nursing, Rush 
has introduced a post-master’s program for other clinical specialists 
who now wish to concentrate on the complex requirements of giving 
care to geriatric patients. This post-master’s certificate program 
coincides in several areas with course offerings in the M.S. program in 


geriatric nursing. 


This program is designed for the RN with a master’s degree. 


Curriculum 


Fall Quarter 


NUCOM _ S01 
PHYSO 451 
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Physical Assessment 
Physiology I 


Quarter 
Hours 


S 
“ 


10 


Doctoral Study 


Winter Quarter 


NUCOM 502 Adult Health Concepts I 6 
PHYSO 452 Physiology II 5 
11 
Spring Quarter 

NUCOM — 503 Adult Health Concepts II i 
GERON = 5504_:s«=Holistic Dimensions of Aging - 
11 

Summer Quarter 
NUGER = 513 -Seminar-Practicum III 7 
7 
Total 39 Credits 


In July, 1974, the Executive Board of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools voted to accredit Rush University at the doctoral degree level. 
The action of the Commission was based on the site visit evaluation 
report and discussions held before the Commission at meetings in 
Chicago. 

The program leading to the doctoral degree in nursing, now in its 
initial organization phase, will be implemented by the faculty of the 
College of Nursing. The doctoral degree will be awarded by Rush 
University in recognition of a high level of expertise in the area of 
clinical specializaton, and in recognition of an original research 
contribution to knowledge in the area. 

A grant of $100,000 from the Chicago Community Trust is enabling 
the Center for Clinical Research in Nursing to begin its programs as 
the basis for the scientific components in te new graduate degree. 

Students in doctoral study will be expected to provide leadership in 
the improvement of nursing care and nursing education and research. 

It is anticipated that the first students will be admitted in the fall of 
1977. Interested students should contact the Dean of the College of 
Nursing. 
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“Basic scientists are often so research oriented that they discount the 
importance of teaching. We tend to frown upon this familiar academic 
disdain for teaching, and we do exact from our faculty a greater commitment 
to the effort of instruction than is often the case elsewhere. By the same token, 
it must follow that teaching is an honorable estate and productive of faculty 
recognition in a degree equal to other faculty contributions.” 

David I. Cheifetz, Ph.D., Dean, College of Health Sciences 
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Philosophy 


College of Health Sciences 


The College of Health Sciences, established in 1975, is the newest 
academic component of Rush University. Its present elements include 
all the pre-existing basic science departments of the Medical Center, 
organized within the Office of Biological and Behavioral Sciences and 
Services; a number of departments of related health sciences, 
organized within the Office of Related Health Sciences and, finally, 
the Rush Graduate School. 

The mission of the College is to exercise responsibility for the 
education and training of undergraduate students, graduate students, 
and postgraduate fellows, in those degree programs which the faculty 
generates, from the baccalaureate through the doctorate. The College 
is also responsible for the continuing development of research 
programs, the application of new knowledge to improve health care, 
and the teaching of basic sciences in other colleges of the University. 
In all its educational programs, the College is particularly committed 
to the concept that scientists and professionals, in areas of health care 
other than medicine and nursing, are also an integral part of the 
health care endeavor. Their education, therefore, is seen as central to 
the growth of a more successful system of health care delivery. 

Within the Graduate School, as a component of the College, the 
faculty is in active process of structuring programs in the basic 
sciences which will culminate in the Ph.D. degree. It is anticipated 
that students will be admitted to a number of these programs by the 
Fall of 1977, perhaps sooner. 

Similarly, departments in the Office of Related Health Sciences are 
developing programs at the master’s and doctoral level to train new 
health professionals who will be equipped to cope with the variety of 
special tasks created by the increasingly complex demands of the 
health care system. Such new professionals, specializing in the 
technology, administration, and systematization of health.care, 
should be able to find especially productive roles for themselves in 
improving patient services. An example of such a new program is the 
one now being developed in health systems management. This unique 
educational opportunity will span the fields of health management 
and related systems disciplines including systems engineering, 
operations research and computer technology. The primary focus will 
be on the utilization of systems support disciplines in the management 
of health facilities from both administrative as well as clinical stand- 
points. The objective of this program will be to develop a 
professional who can effectively bridge the gap between systems 
technologies and management of health services. 

Already existing, as described below, are programs in clinical 
nutrition and medical technology. In process of expansion, these 
programs provide a scientific base, plus technical training, for 
students who wish a broader degree providing preparation for the 
application of these areas of expertise. 
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Admissions 


Undergraduate 
Medical Technology 


Admission to Rush University is open to qualified students regardless 
of sex, race, religion or national origin. 


Students interested in the undergraduate medical technology 
program are encouraged to submit applications to the affiliated 
colleges of their choice soon after the beginning of their senior year in 
high school. A college preparatory program in high school which 
includes chemistry, biology, physics and mathematics is the best 
preparation for enrollment in any of the affiliated colleges. 

Each college has its own entrance requirements. A student ac- 
cepted at an affiliated college for the Rush program will file an Intent 
to Register form with the College of Health Sciences to formalize 
participation in the program. The student’s academic progress will be 
monitored by both Rush and the health careers’ advisor on the af- 
filiated college campus. All candidates for admission must provide 
evidence of good physical and mental health. A health form is to be 
submitted prior to registration at Rush. Students meeting the ob- 
jectives of the pre-health curriculum and obtaining the approval of 
both the health careers’ advisor and the Dean of the College of Health 
Sciences will move to the Rush University campus to pursue the final 
two years of the program. 

Due to limited enrollment, students already enrolled in one of the 
affiliated colleges in another program and students desiring to 
transfer to an affiliated college for the Rush program must be ap- 
proved by the health careersadvisor and the Admissions Office at 
Rush. 

Applications may be obtained by writing to the Director of 
Admissions of any of the affiliated colleges. 


Transfer Applicants 

The College of Health Sciences also considers a limited number of 
transfer applicants at the third year level in addition to students who 
complete the pre-health curriculum at an affiliated college. Selection 
is competitive and only the most qualified applicants will be accepted. 
Only those spaces not filled by Rush students from affiliated colleges 
will be available for transfer students. Many transfer applicants have 
been college graduates as well as students who have attended non- 
affiliated colleges. 

All applicants must have satisfactorily completed the pre-health 
curriculum at an accredited college or university. Rush University 
does not offer the pre-health curriculum on its campus. No transfer 
credit is awarded for required course work in which the student 
earned less than a “‘C”’ grade. Required courses should be taken for a 
grade rather than a pass-fail option. 
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Pre-Health Curriculum 


Quarter Semester 

Courses Hours Hours 
Chemistry, Inorganic 10-12 8 
Quantitative Analysis 5-6 4 
Chemistry, Organic 5-6 3 
Human Anatomy and 10-12 8 

Physiology 
Microbiology 5-6 = 
Statistics, Introductory 3 3 
Behavioral Sciences 18 12 

(Psychology, Sociology and 

Anthropology) 
Academic Electives 33-26 17 
Total 90 60 


Transfer applicants apply directly to the College of Health Sciences. It 
is advisable to apply early in the academic year preceding the in- 
tended year of matriculation. Guidance in course selection is available 
through the Admissions Office at Rush. 

Applications for transfer students may be obtained from: 


Director of Admissions 
College of Health Sciences 
Rush University 

600 S. Paulina 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) 942-5823 


A non-refundable application fee of $25 must accompany the ap- 
plication, as well as transcripts from high school (including test 
scores), from all colleges and universities, three recommendations 
and a personal interview. A health form must be submitted prior to 
registration. 

When the application is complete, all items are reviewed and 
evaluated. If required course work is still in progress, an offer of 
acceptance is contingent upon satisfactory completion. 
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Graduate Admissions 
in Clinical Nutrition 


Applicants to the graduate program in clinical nutrition should have 
completed a baccalaureate degree from an accredited college in one of 
the fields of foods and nutrition, dietetics, biochemistry, biology or 
nursing, and the following courses: 


Quarter Semester 

Courses Hours Hours 
Chemistry, Inorganic, Organic 

and/or Biochemistry 16-18 iF 
Human Anatomy and Physiology 10-12 6-8 
Microbiology 5-6 3 
Statistics, Introductory 4 3 
Human Nutrition 10-12 8 
Nutrition in Disease and/or Diet Therapy 5-6 3-4 
Behavioral Sciences 16-18 12 
Economics 5-6 4 


Total 71-86 51-54 


Evidence of registration as a dietitian is preferred, but not 
required. 


An application and recommendation forms for the clinical 
nutrition program may be obtained by writing: 


Director of Admissions 

The College of Health Sciences 
Rush University 

600 S. Paulina 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5823 


All factors are taken into consideration when evaluating each 
student’s application. Students are not necessarily excluded or ac- 
cepted into a program because of deficiencies or proficiencies in any 
one area. An applicant not meeting regular admissions requirements 
may, at the discretion of the Graduate Admissions Committee, be 
offered enrollment as a special student as defined below. 

The graduate program recognizes three categories of students: 

1. Regular students, who have been accepted for admission to the 

master’s degree program; 

2. Special students, who have not been accepted to the degree 
program but have permission to enroll in specific courses for 
academic credit (there is a limit of two courses in this category); 

3. Auditors, who have obtained permission to attend a course but 
are not seeking academic credit (no academic grade is reported). 

Applicants to the graduate programs in clinical nutritiond make 
certain that the following material is on file at the College of Health 
Sciences at least four weeks prior to the beginning of the term of 
expected matriculation: 


1. completed application; 
2. $25 application fee; 
3. three personal recommendations; 
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Undergraduate Curriculum 
in Medical Technology 


. official transcripts of all graduate and undergraduate work; 

. results of the Graduate Record Examination; 

. an interview with the coordinator of the program; 

. evidence of good health (a health form must be submitted prior 
to registration). 


NAIDMNH 


At The College of Health Sciences the program leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree with a major in medical technology 
requires successful completion of the pre-health curriculum at an 
affiliated campus, and upper division study at the Rush University 
campus. 


Philosophy 

The contribution of medical technology to health care delivery and to 
the patient is primarily diagnostic. With the expansion in clinical 
medicine of the variety and number of diagnostic tests performed, 
and the intricacies of new methods and instruments used, there is a 
crucial need not merely for more medical technologists but for more 
professionals of even higher quality. 

Today’s professional technologists must not only develop technical 
expertise, but teaching and administrative competence as well. They 
must be able to adapt to rapid changes in the field and at the same 
time perform at an optimal level. As members of the health care 
team, medical technologists must have a basic understanding of the 
role of other allied health practitioners in order to function effectively 
and bring the best possible care to the individual and to the com- 
munity. Although work in medical technology often does not place the 
practitioner in actual physical proximity to the patient, the 
technologist must nevertheless maintain a high degree of compassion 
and a constant awareness that the welfare of the patient is the 
ultimate goal. 

It is the aim of Rush University to educate technologists to meet all 
the changing needs of laboratory medicine more effectively and with 
greater efficiency. 


Objectives 

The objectives of the program in medical technology are to provide 
educational experiences which will enable the student to: 

acquire knowledge and proficiency in the technical skills required 
in the medical technology profession; 

develop problem-solving abilities in the application of scientific 
theory to the clinical practice of medical technology; 

acquire the basic principles of management and teaching to assist 
in the supervision and education of supportive level laboratory 
personnel; 

appreciate the importance of continuing education as an avenue 
of professional growth; 

acquire an understanding of the roles of other members of the 
health care team and an ability to function cooperatively within 
the team; 


vi; 


© appreciate and practice professional ethics in providing quality 
health care to the patient and to the community. 


Pre-Health Curriculum 

The pre-health portion of the medical technology program is taken at 
an affiliated college and requires two or three years of study, 
depending upon the college. These years are devoted to preparing the 
scientific foundation upon which the practice of medical technology 
can be built. The first year emphasizes courses in biological, physical 
and behavioral sciences, with options in the humanities. The suc- 
ceeding pre-health years are used to increase depth in the sciences as 
they relate more specifically to health fields, and to enhance personal 
experience by a broad choice of electives in the humanities. 

Each affiliated college has a unique participation with Rush. 
Specific course offerings and requirements may vary from campus to 
campus due to curricular offerings, scheduling, and course content. 
Each pre-health curriculum is different, but all provide the 
background necessary for the professional component of the program 
in the final two years. The pre-health curriculum in the admissions 
section suggests the kinds of courses which are normally required 
before a student comes to the Rush campus. 


Curriculum 

Following the pre-health curriculum, upper division studies are 
devoted to completing the professional segment of the program 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in medical 
technology. 

The curriculum during the last two years includes didactic and 
practical experience in various clinical laboratory specialties. 
Additional courses in the program are complementary to the clinical 
portion and add to knowledge and capabilities which will be required 
as a practicing technologist. 


Baccalaureate Medical 
Technology Program 


Third Year 

Fall Quarter 

MEDTK ~— 301 Basic Laboratory Skills 

MED 401 Body Fluid Analysis 

BIOCH 301 Basic Biochemistry 

IMMUN _-:301.:—s: Basic Immunology 

Winter Quarter 

MEDTK = 302 ~Patient Care Techniques 

MICRO 311 Diagnostic Bacteriology 

IMMUN = 402s Clinical Immunology 

IMMUN 421 Immunohematology 

MEDPH 311 Medical Physics I 

Spring Quarter 

MED 301 Hematology I 

BIOCH 401 Clinical Chemistry I 

MEDPH = 321: «— Medical Physics II 

Elective 

Fourth Year 

Fall Quarter 

MED 425 Hematology II 

MED 435 Advanced Morphology 

MICRO 411 Special Microbiology 

BIOCH 421 Clinical Chemistry II 

Elective 

Winter Quarter 

MEDTK 421 Practicum in Clinical Chemistry 

MEDTK 422 Practicum in Hematology 

BEHAV 381: ~Research Methodology 

HCSYS 302 Dynamics of Health Care 
Medical Grand Rounds 


1) 


Quarter 
Hours 
4 
4 
4 
3 


15 


hwWwW Y= 


“We are very concerned that the teaching of basic science be regarded as 
inseparably related to the teaching of clinical medicine. This occurs not only 
through the integration of clinicians in basic science courses; it must also 
proceed from a greater understanding on the part of basic scientists of the 
relevance to clinical medicine their subject matter must demonstrate.” 
David I. Cheifetz, Ph.D., Dean, College of Health Sciences 
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Graduate Program in 
Clinical Nutrition 


Spring Quarter 
MEDTK 423 Practicum in Immunology and 


Immunohematology >" 

MEDTK 424 Practicum in Microbiology Da 
MEDTK 441 Seminar in Medical Technology Z 
Elective 0-3 

12-15 

Sub-Total 90 

Pre-Health Curriculum 90 

Total 180 


*Class of 1977 will take MEDTK 411, 412, 413 for 5 credits each. 
**Class of 1977 will take MED 401 and electives to replace these courses. 
Courses may not be offered in sequence listed. 


Philosophy 

The program leading to the Master of Science degree with a major in 
clinical nutrition is designed to give students a thorough knowledge of 
clinical nutrition, expertise and confidence in health team in- 
teraction, and skills in communication and teaching. 

Because the vital relationship between nutrition and health is 
receiving greater recognition, the role of the clinical nutritionist has 
expanded. New expertise, the ability to assume more significant 
responsibility as a member of the health care team, and the ability to 
contribute to the education of practicing and future health 
professionals in required. 

The clinical nutritionist works with physicians, nurses, nurse 
practitioners, social workers and other health care providers, all 
sharing a primary concern—the patient. Effective interaction and 
communication between these professionals are dependent upon a 
broad base of common knowledge. Because Rush University has 
organized its academic programs on the belief that cooperative ac- 
tivities focused on the patient are enhanced by interdisciplinary 
education, students in the clinical nutrition program take courses 
with graduate nursing students and with medical students. 


Objectives 
Upon completion of the Master of Science program in clinical 
nutrition, the graduate will be able to: 

© obtain nutritional history information and correlate it with 
biochemical and clinical information (including behavioral data) 
to evaluate the dietary and nutrient status of the patient; 

e advise and recommend to the physician or primary health care 
provider a feasible nutritional management program for the 
patient; 

e function as a consultant to the entire health care 
team—physicians, nurses, physical therapists, social workers, 
and health students—regarding the nutritional care of the 
patient; 
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Master’s Degree Program 
Clinical Nutrition 


e function as a nutrition educator and coordinator of education in 
nutrition for health team professionals as well as students of 
health professions such as medical, nursing, dietetics, nurse 
associate and related health students; 

e function as effective educator in nutrition for patients, their 
families, and community members; and 

e function as a resource for nutrition information and guidance 
needed by the health care team, in the hospital and in the 


community. 
Quarter 

Fall Quarter Hours 
BIOCH 451 Biochemistry I 4 
NUTRI 523 Assessment of Nutritional Status 2 
NUTRI 541 Practicum I 1 
NUTRI 565 Seminar in Nutrition if 
PHYSO 511 Nutritional Physiology I 4 

12 


Winter Quarter 


BIOCH 452 Biochemistry II “ 
HLCED 583 Clinical Investigation I 2 
NUTRI 542 Practicum II 1 
NUTRI 565 Seminar in Nutrition 1 
PHYSO 512 Nutritional Physiology II 4 
PEO YS 576 Nutritional Pathophysiology I 2 


Spring Quarter 


HLCED 584 Clinical Investigation II 2 
NUTRI 501 Nutritional Interrelationships I 2 
NUTRI 511 Seminar and Practicum I 4 
NUTRI 531 Nutritional Self-Study 1 
NUTRI 565 Seminar in Nutrition 1 

3 


PPHYS 577 Nutritional Pathophysiology II 


Summer Quarter 


NUTRI 502 Nutritional Interrelationships II a 
NUTRI 512 Seminar and Practicum II a 
NUTRI 591 Independent Clinical Study 3 
9 

Required Courses Total 48 
Electives* 6 
Minimum Required for Graduation 54 


*Electives must include at least two credits in HCADM, HCSYS, HLCED or HLSOC 
course work. Most students will take an elective each term. 


The Rush Three/Two Clinical Nutrition Program 

Students enrolled at colleges affiliated with Rush University in- 
terested in the master’s degree program in clinical nutrition may move 
to the Rush campus after three years and upon completion of a special 
two-year curriculum will receive the M.S. degree with a major in 
clinical nutrition. Some of the affiliated colleges also grant the B.S. or 
B.A. degree upon completion. The program is available only with 
sufficient demand. 

The first three years at an affiliated college must include the 
courses listed below with a “B” average and no less than a “‘C”’ in any 
required course. Required courses in which less than a “‘C”’ is earned 
must be repeated. 


Subject Number of Courses 
Chemistry, Inorganic One 
Chemistry, Organic, and/or biochemistry Two 
Human Anatomy & Physiology Two 
Microbiology One 
Statistics One 
Behavioral Sciences Four 
Economics and/or Consumer Economics One 
Introductory Nutrition One 
Principles of Food Preparation (with lab.) One 
Writing, creative or scientific One 
Principles or psychology of education One 


Electives to meet the colleges requirement 
of three years. 


Total must be the equivalent of 135 quarter hrs. or 90 semester hrs. 


These courses and the first year courses at Rush meet the American 
Dietetic Association (ADA) undergraduate requirements. 

Candidates must be interviewed at Rush by a Section of Clinical 
Nutrition faculty member and receive the approval of both the af- 
filiated college health career advisor and the Section Director of 
Clinical Nutrition, Rush University before coming to the Rush 
campus and entering the professional part of the program. 
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“Rush feels the need to assure the intellectual ferment that can only be 
obtained by research.” 
James A. Campbell, M.D., President 
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Course Abbreviations 


Course Descriptions 


Courses listed and described in this section are Rush University 
courses expected to be offered to students of the College of Nursing 
and the College of Health Sciences for the 1976-77 academic year, 
and do not represent a complete catalog of Rush University courses. 


All Rush University courses are listed alphabetically according to 
the discipline to which the course content is most closely related. 
These disciplines do not necessarily reflect a department in the 


University or in the Medical Center. 


The following list of disciplines and their abbreviations represents 
course offerings of Rush University. Disciplines representing courses 


listed in this catalog are indicated by an asterisk (*). 


I. Behavioral Sciences 


Psychology 
Sociology 


II. Biological Sciences 


Anatomy 
Biochemistry 
Bioengineering 
Genetics 
Immunology 
Microbiology 
Pharmacology 
Physiology 


III. Clinical Sciences 


A 


B. 


. Allied Health Specialties 


Audiology 
Dentistry 
Library Sciences 
Medical Technology 
Nutrition 
Occupational Therapy 
Physical Therapy 
Radiation Technology 
Medical Specialties 
Clinical Tutorial 
Dermatology 
Family Medicine 
Gerontology 
Internal Medicine 
Neurology 
Obstetrics-Gynecology 
Pathology 
Pathophysiology 
Pediatrics 
Preventive Medicine 
Psychiatry 
Radiological Science 
Surgery 


C. Nursing Specialties 
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Community Nursing 


BEHAV* 
Poi CO* 
SOCIO* 
BIOSC* 
ANAT* 
BIOCH* 
BIOEN 
GENET 
IMMUM#* 
MICRO* 
PHARM#* 
PHYSO* 
CLSCI 
ALHSP 
AUDIO 
DENT 
LIBSC 
MEDTK* 
NUTRI* 
OCCRX 
PHYRX 
RADTK 
MEDSP 
CLTUT 
DERM 
FAMED 
GERON* 
MED* 
NEURO 
OBGYN 
PATHO 
PPHYS* 
PEDS 
PRMED* 
PSYCH 
RADIO 
SURGY 
NURSG* 
NUCOM* 


Course Numbers 


Course Content 


Independent 
Study Courses 


Introduction of 
New Courses 


Geriatric Nursing NUGER* 


Medical Nursing NUMED 
Medical/Surgical Nursing NUM/S* 

Obstetrical-Gynecological Nursing NUOBG 
Oncology Nursing NUONC* 

Pediatric Nursing NUPED 
Psychiatric Nursing NUPSi* 
Surgical Nursing NUSGR* 
D. Health Care Systems HCSYS* 
Health and Society HLSOC* 
Health Care Administration HCADM* 
Health Care Education HLCED* 

IV. Physical Sciences PHSCI 

Chemistry CHEM 
Medical Physics MEDPH#* 

Mathematics MATH 
Statistics STATS* 


A three-digit course number follows the course abbreviation. Courses 
numbered 300-399 are third year level courses; courses numbered 
400-449 are fourth year level courses; courses numbered 450-499 are 
dual level and may be taken for undergraduate or graduate credit; 
courses numbered 500-599 are graduate level; 600 represents a post- 
master’s residency. 


The course title is followed by a brief description of course content. 
At the end of each course description are three hyphenated numbers, 
e.g., (2-3-3). The first number refers to hours per week in the 
classroom or seminar; the second, the number of hours per week in 
laboratory or clinical setting; the third, to number of quarter hours 
of credit. 


Students may enroll in an independent study course in any discipline 
of the University under the direction of the appropriate faculty 
member with his or her written permission, and the approval of the 
Office of the Dean. 

The course numbers 441 and 591 will be used for Independent 
Clinical Study, with the appropriate discipline prefix. 

The course number 449 will be used for academic Independent 
Study for undergraduates and 599 for Independent Readings 
for graduate students, with the appropriate discipline prefix. 


Upon approval of the faculty, new courses not listed in the catalog 
may be listed as Special Topics under the appropriate discipline 
prefix and the numbers 300, 400 or 500 to indicate the level of 
offering. The topic covered will be listed on the student’s academic 
record. 
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Anatomy 
ANAT 462 


ANAT 463 


Behavioral Science 


BEHAV 301 


Courses 


Introduction to Neurobiology. The development, morphology and 
functional significance of the human nervous system is presented in 
lecture and by demonstrations. Fixed human brain preparations 
and series of neurological slides are used as visual aid materials. 
Prerequisite: Courses in Human Biology or Anatomy and Physi- 
ology or Comparative Anatomy. Consent of Instructor. (3-0-3) 


Neurological Aspects of Patient Care. The physiological factors 
underlying pain, conciousness and sleep are discussed, as well as the 
signs and symptoms of common neurological disorders. The material 
is presented by means of lectures, demonstrations and visual aids. 
Prerequisite: Anatomy 462. (1-0-1) 


Advanced Behavioral Science I. Personality, socio-cultural, and 


BEHAV 381 


BEHAV 401 


BEHAV 424 


BEHAV 454 


development variables are examined and their contribution to health- 
illness behavior discussed. Topics are communication, growth and 
development, theories of learning, health-illness behavior, and stress 
and problem-solving methods. (4-0-4) 


Research Methodology. Methods for theory construction and theory 
testing. Hypotheses and concept development, operationalization and 
measurement, sampling, research designs, observational methods, 
scaling and analysis data. (3-0-3) 


Advanced Behavioral Science IT. Exploration of individual and social 
behavior. Major topics are communication theory, stress and crisis 
intervention, psychopathology, social problems of relevance to health 
care, and cultural influences on behavior. The integration of multiple 
perspectives on these topics and the ability to analyze behavioral 
problems using both individual and structural level concepts are 
emphasized. Prerequisite: BEHAV 301. (4-0-4) 


Leadership and Communication in Small Groups. Group process, 
stages of group development, leadership styles, characteristics of 
group, roles of members, and interventions to influence group 
movement. A variety of theorists as well as research on group activity 
will be explored. Actual group experiences and observation of an 
outside group will be related to theories. Prerequisite: HCSYS 401, 
BEHAV 401. (3-0-3) 


Human Communications: Theory and Practice. A survey of some 
major contemporary theories of human communication: cultural, 
social-psychological, and mathematic-cybernetic, and applications to 
interpersonal and group modes of interaction. Special emphasis on 
influence, persuasion, adaptation and change as interpersonal tasks 
in the health sciences. (4-0-4) 
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BEHAV 461 


BEHAV 462 


BEHAV 501 


Biochemistry 
BIOCH 301 


BIOCH 401 


BIOCH 421 


Death and Dying Seminar. An examination of the fears and feelings 
elicited by the clinical experience of contact with the dying patient, 
the fears and feelings of the critically ill patient and how to deal 
realistically with these fears in a clinical setting. Includes supervised 
patient contact. Permission of instructor. Graded P or N. (2-0-2) 


Death and Dying Seminar IT. Continuation of BEHAV 461. 
Individual conferences with advanced students on problems raised in 
their clinical experiences. Graded P. or N. (1-3-2) 


Behavioral Dynamics. Selected topics provide the basic concepts of 
intra- and inter-personal behavioral dynamics. The course is designed 
to aid the clinical specialist or nurse practitioner in understanding the 
emotional needs of both psychiatric and non-psychiatric patient 
populations and to guide staff intervention in meeting these needs. 
Topics include developmental changes with age; socialization and 
resocialization; personal adjustment mechanisms in stress, conflict, 
and anxiety; group dynamics and leadership. (4-0-4) 


Basic Biochemistry. A \ecture course designed as an intensive in- 
troduction to biochemistry. Emphasis is on descriptive chemistry of 
the main classes of biochemical compounds and metabolic processes 
in the human organism, and changes associated with disease 
processes. Prerequisite: one year general chemistry, one course 
organic chemistry. (4-0-4) 


Clinical Chemistry I. The analytical and biochemical basis of methods 
used for chemical analysis of body fluids, as related to diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. Topics discussed include blood sugar, car- 
bohydrate tolerance tests, renal function tests, plasma electrolytes, 
blood gases, proteins, enzymes and cholesterol. Critical evaluation of 
methods is emphasized. The laboratory includes experiments 
designed to instruct students in the quantitative analysis of clinically 
important metabolites. Emphasis is placed on accuracy, quality 
control and fine technique. Manual methods are stressed, with a 
variety of methods and instruments used. The student learns to apply 
error theory and statistics in interpreting and evaluating results. 
Prerequisite: BIOCH 301. (3-6-5) 


Clinical Chemistry II. A continuation of Clinical Chemistry I, 
covering additional tests and topics: lipids, special proteins, chemical 
hematology, vitamins, biogenic amines, elementary toxicology, liver 
and thyroid function tests and steroid methods. Principles underlying 
automated and computer application methods will be discussed. 
Prerequisite: BIOCH 401. (3-0-3) 
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BIOCH 451 


BIOCH 452 


Biological Sciences 
BIOSC 301 


BIOSC 302 


Gerontology 
GERON 452 


GERON 462 


GERON 463 


GERON 504 


Biochemistry I. The chemistry and metabolism of biologically im- 
portant compounds, mechanisms through which organisms derive 
energy from these processes, mechanisms for control of metabolic 
events, and reproduction on the molecular level, including genetic 
coding and DNA replication, are studied in lectures and tutorials. 
(4-0-4) 


Biochemistry IT, Continuation of BIOCH 451. (4-0-4) 


Advanced Biological Sciences I. The course is structured around 
normal and abnormal functioning of the human body. Physiological 
processes are integrated with the pathophysiological syndromes and 
covered as a unit. (4-0-4) 


Advanced Biological Sciences IT. Continuation of BIOSC 301. (4-0-4) 


The Aging Process: An Inquiry. A survey of aging man and his 
ecological relationships. The emphasis is on the normal aging 

process. Opportunity is offered to develop insight into the problems of 
the aged through a variety of problem-solving approaches. (Formerly 
NUGER 452.) (2-0-2) 


Observable Stress in the Elderly. Using both the physiological and 
psychosocial dimensions of stress as a conceptual framework, sensory 
deprivation and/or overload will be examined as one of the stresses to 
which the institutionalized elderly are frequently subjected. Reality 
orientation and attitude therapy will be investigated as two.recognized 
means of assisting the institutionalized elderly to cope with an excess 
or lack of sensory stimulation resulting in confusion. (2-0-2) 


Rehabilitation of the Aged and Chronically Ill. The health care needs 
of the aged and the chronically ill following changes in their health 
status. Concepts and skills of physical, emotional and social 
rehabilitation will be incorporated into the framework of individual, 
family, health institutions, and community. The aim is to prepare the 
student to assist the client and significant others in forming realistic 
goals for adaptation to a changed health status and life-style. 
Students desiring additional training in rehabilitation skills or those 
wishing to include clinical practice may contract with the instructor 
for an additional one or two credits. (2-4 credits) 


The Holistic Dimensions of the Later Ages. A seminar based on the 
premise that physiological function is manifested in behavior, and 
that behavior influences the quality of physiological function. 
Therefore, the course will identify concepts in the biological, 
behavioral, and social sciences which together create a holistic view of 
the aging process. Nursing intervention arising from the integrated 
approach to the individual and his interaction with his environments 
will be emphasized in the context of the aging person. (4-0-4) 
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Health Care Administration 
HCADM 301 


HCADM 312 


HCADM 321 


HCADM 452 


HCADM 511 


HCADM 524 


Health Care Systems 
HCSYS 302 


Health Care Management. Organizational design and managerial 
processes of planning, organizing, directing and controlling, as well 
as the dynamics of managerial jobs, are studied. Emphasis is on 
management strategies and techniques in the area of health care 
delivery. (3-0-3) 


Supervisory Management. The supervisor as manager functioning in 
an environment of legal and social change. Basic managerial concepts 
are covered as they apply to a health care setting. Fair Employment 
Practices, health and safety, unions, training and other managerial 
topics are discussed. (2-0-2) 


Principles and Theories of Food Service Management. Introduction 
to the managerial processes of planning, organizing, directing, 
monitoring and evaluating an enterprise. Techniques in management 
of human, material and financial resources in the context of a food 
service operation. Practical experience in a food service setting is 
provided. (3-3-4) 


Contemporary Analysis of the Health Science Professions. A seminar, 
study-group approach to selected contemporary issues in the health 
professions. (The selection of issues will change from time to time as 
high-intensity trends develop or as student needs develop.) The issues 
selected will range across elements of the social, ethical, legal- 
legislative, economic, and historical roots of the health professions. 
Senior or graduate standing. (Formerly HCSYS 434.) (2-0-2) 


Medical Jurisprudence. An introduction to the field of medical 
jurisprudence. The purpose is to expose the student to a wide variety 
of topics with particular emphasis on the interrelation of medicine 
and legal issues. Interdisciplinary in focus, material covered in class 
and assigned readings will be drawn from the fields of law, political 
science, sociology, and psychology. (4-0-4) 


Health Care Environment: An Organizational Perspective. 
Introduction to various theories of organization behavior and their 
relevance to management of clinical and patient care processes. 
Special emphasis is on problems related to implementing change in 
the health environment at both the corporate and unit levels in the 
organization. Focus includes use of control systems to monitor the 
progress or stagnation of an institution. Limited enrollment. (4-0-4) 


Dynamics of Health Care. An overview of the various contributions 
representative members of the health team make to the delivery of 
health care. Component topics include professionalism, ethics, 
licensure, organizational structure of hospitals and other medical 
facilities, Medicare/Medicaid and medical-legal considerations. 
(2-0-2) 
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HCSYS 401 


HCSYS 521 


HCSYS 531 


HCSYS 533 


HCSYS 541 


HCSYS 599 


Health Care Education 
HLCED 382 


Sociobiological Systems. Focus on social systems from micro to macro 
levels and their influences on and interactions with biological systems, 
problems, and conditions. A systems approach is used to study 
selected illnesses and social problems. Prerequisites: BEHAV 301, 
BIOSC 401. (4-0-4) 


Systems of Health Care. Seminar course in the study of the health 
care delivery system in the U.S. Particular emphasis on identifying 
historical forces which have shaped the current system for health care; 
the organization of the hospital and the medical center; current 
manpower roles in health care; and the current issues that face the 
health system today. Discussion will also focus on external forces and 
controls that substantially affect the health care system. Students will 
be expected to write a research paper and present it orally to the class. 
(2-0-2) 


Information Processing in Sensory Systems. An historical overview of 
sensory physiology, the action potential, and how cells communicate 
with each other. The sensory modalities of vision, audition, olfaction, 
taste, touch and temperature will be examined both anatomically and 
functionally. Emphasis will be on vision and audition through a 
detailed examination of both temporal and spatial factors in these 
sensations. The visual process will be examined from a mythological, 
social and cultural point of view. Discussion of current psychophysical 
literature. (4-0-4) 


An Introduction to Bioinstrumentation. An historical development of 
medical technology from pusiloguim to stethoscope and from x-ray 
physics to modern computers. Measurement techniques will be ex- 
plored and their accuracy examined as they relate to health care. The 
current state of transducer technology, cardiac catherization 
techniques and supportive technical apparatus, and recent 
developments in non-invasive techniques will be examined. Some 
technical demonstrations will be provided. (4-0-4) 


Seminar on Health Care Issues. Specific topics are discussed in great 
detail. Focus will be on issues and concerns in health on Chicago’s 
West Side and in the entire metropolitan area, and the relationships 
of Rush with them. Students may be asked to do field work assign- 
ments involving specific problems or concerns that are taking place at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. (2-0-2) 


Independent Study. Utilized primarily in conjunction with specific 
projects or topics in HCSYS 541 for two credits. Occasionally 
available as special elective. (Variable credit.) 


Introduction to Research. Research methodology fundamentals. 
Includes evaluation of published research and ethics and protocols of 
human investigation. Prerequisite: Course in Statistics. (2-0-2) 
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HLCED 451 


HLCED 454 


HLCED 461 


HLCED 583 


HLCED 584 


Health and Society 


Perspectives in Clinical Teaching. Seminar in teaching strategies, 
including theoretical basis, mode of presentation, and application in 
clinical settings. Exploration of contemporary educational issues and 
models and their implications for the practitioner/teacher. Emphasis 
is on creation of innovative and flexible teaching styles in various 
clinical areas. (4-0-4) 


Development of Instructional Media. The media as arts of com- 
munication. A survey of communication theory and its relationship to 
the communication process. Utilizing various instructional media, 
students design a program of instruction relating to some aspect of 
the health professions. (2-0-2) 


Educational Diagnosis. The purpose is to sensitize future prac- 
titioners to three major psychological characteristics which are im- 
portant to learning and instruction, and which vary from person to 
person. Topics include: Degrees of Freedom in Learning; Language 
Code in Learning; Modes for Representing Concepts; Diagnostic 
Procedures; Applications. (4-0-4) 


Clinical Investigation I. A seminar course based on the philosophy of 
science. The central aim of the course is to provide a basis for the 
utilization of the methods of science in professional practice. Content 
includes introductory statistics, research methodology, and ethical 
and legal considerations in clinical research. Prerequisite: 
Introductory Statistics. (2-0-2) 


Clinical Investigation IT. A continuation of HLCED 583 Clinical 
Investigation I. (2-0-2) 


Health in the Developing Nations. A recognition that all nations are 


HLSOC 454 


Immunology 


in a stage of development. Special emphasis will be placed on the 
problems and resources which affect health care in the less developed 
nations. (2-0-2) 


Basic Immunology. An introduction to the basic concepts and ter- 


IMMUN 301 


IMMUN 402 


minology of immunity including development, structure and function 
of the lymphoid systems, the basis of antigenicity, antibody structure, 
methods of detection and measurement, mechanisms of cellular 
immunity, white cell function, hypersensitivity reactions, the com- 
plement system, and mechanisms of immune suppression and 
tolerance. (3-0-3) 


Clinical Immunology. Clinical and applied immunology as it relates 
to immunologic processes in various disease states. The use of im- 
munology as a diagnostic, prognostic and therapeutic aid is studied. 
The laboratory section of the course covers basic techniques of 
agglutination, cellular separation and assay methods. Prerequisite: 
IMMUN 301. (2-3-3) 
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IMMUN 421 


Internal Medicine 
MED 301 


Immunohematology. Blood group antigens and antibodies from the 
discoveries of Landsteiner in 1900 to the present day. Blood banking 
procedures involved in drawing, testing, storing and transfusing 
whole blood and its components are discussed. The laboratory section 
of this course will deal with the basic blood bank procedures including 
ABO grouping, Rh typing, compatibility testing and special antibody 
studies. Prerequisite: IMMUN 301 (2-3-3) 


Hematology I. Study of normal hematopoiesis including develop- 


MED 401 


MED 404 


MED 425 


Medical Physics 


ment, metabolism and function of red cells, white cells and platelets 
and an introduction to the various associated hematologic disorders. 
Includes laboratory experiences dealing with basic routine tests 
performed in a clinical hematology laboratory, such as manual and 
simple automated cell counting, hemoglobin and hematocrit 
determination and differential counting with emphasis on normal 
cells. (3-6-5) 


Body Fluid Analysis. Analyses of various body fluids with emphasis 
on the theory and practice of clinical procedures. Component topics 
will include the analysis of urine, gastric juice, cerebral spinal 
fluid, feces, semen, transudates and exudates. (3-3-4) 


Clinical Rounds. An overview of nursing evaluation and management 
of the most common adult medical problems. Senior standing. 
Offered Spring Quarter. (1-0-1) 


Hematology IT. Same as PPHYS 525. Includes review of normal 
hematopoiesis and an in-depth study of the various hematologic 
disorders, their causes, clinical features, and significant related 
laboratory data and treatment. Prerequisite: MED 301. (4-0-4) 


Medical Physics I. Basic physical principles applied to medical 


MEDPH 311 


MEDPH 321 


Medical Technology 
MEDTK 301 


science, particularly to the function of the human body. Includes 
body mechanics; strength of material and level systems; sound and 
process of hearing; thermal dynamics and the body; light optics and 
visions; electricity and the body; radiation and the body. (4-0-4) 


Medical Physics II. Application of the principles of optics, electricity, 
radiation, electronics to laboratory instrumentation. Prerequisite: 
MEDPH 311 or equivalent. (3-3-4) 


Basic Laboratory Skills. Study and practice of basic laboratory skills 
used in the various clinical laboratory areas. Topics covered include 
Instrumentation, proper use and maintenance; Manual skills such as 
pipetting, titrating and venipuncture; Preparation and stan- 
dardization of reagents; Laboratory calculations. (1-9-4) 
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MEDTK 302 


MEDTK 411, 412, 413 


MEDTK 421 


MEDTK 422 


MEDTK 423 


MEDTK 424 


MEDTK 441 


Microbiology 
MICRO 311 


MICRO 411 


Patient Care Techniques. Clinical experience in the hospital patient 
care areas. Includes blood collection, specimen handling and 
processing procedures as well as interaction with patients and 
professional staff of the hospital. (0-4-1) 


Practicum in Medical Technology I, IT, III. Clinical application of 
basic medical technology skills and advanced methodology. Rotation 
through clinical areas of the hospital over a period of three 

quarters. (0-15-5) 


Practicum in Clinical Chemistry. Rotation through the hospital 
Clinical Biochemistry laboratories. Application of basic skills learned 
in student chemistry laboratory, instrumentation and advanced 
methodologies are dealt with. (0-15-S) 


Practicum in Hematology. Rotation through the hospital Clinical 
Hematology laboratories. Application of basic skills learned in 
student laboratory, instrumentation and advanced methodologies are 
dealt with. Radio-hematology, bone marrow techniques and 
coagulation are included. (0-15-5) 


Practicum in Immunology and Immunohematology. Rotation 
through the hospital Clinical Immunology and Blood Bank 
laboratories. Application of basic skills learned in student laboratory, 
instrumentation and advanced methodologies are dealt with. (0-15-5) 


Practicum in Microbiology. Rotation through the hospital Clinical 
Microbiology laboratories. Application of basic skills learned in 
student laboratory, instrumentation and advanced methodologies are 
dealt with. (0-15-5) 


Seminar in Medical Technology. Discussion of current topics in 
medical technology and associated fields. Students present case 
studies. (2-0-2) 


Diagnostic Bacteriology. Special emphasis on diagnostic procedures 
employed in the Clinical Bacteriology Laboratory such as specimen 
collection, isolation and identification of medically important bac- 
teria, antibiotic sensitivity testing and determination of serum anti- 
biotic levels. Includes laboratory exercises associated with these 
various concepts. Development of proficient skills in these various 
techniques is stressed. (3-6-5) 


Special Microbiology. This course provides clinical background in 
mycology, parasitology and virology. Emphasis is on the disease 
involved and diagnostic procedures used in the laboratory. The 
laboratory portion consists of isolation and identification, specimen 
collection and processing of medically important viruses, fungi and 
parasites. Prerequisite: MICRO 311 (3-6-5) 
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Nursing—Community 
NUCOM 501 


Physical Assessment. Methods for obtaining and recording a com- 


NUCOM 502, 503 


NUCOM 504 


NUCOM 505 


NUCOM 511 


NUCOM 512, 513, 514, 515 


plete data base of the patient’s history and physical assessment. 
Includes history-taking, use of problem-oriented records, physical, 
emotional and developmental assessment and the use and in- 
terpretation of diagnostic instruments and procedures. (4-3-5) 


Adult Health Concepts I and IT. Integration of the concepts of 
NUCOM S01, pathophysiology and management of health and 
specific chronic diseases and acute and emergency conditions in 
adults. Includes genetics, health maintenance appraisal and coun- 
seling, emotional components of illness, pathophysiology, assessment 
and management of disorders of specific acute and chronic illnesses, 
emergency medicine and disaster planning. Each course includes nine 
hours each week in an appropriate clinical practice. Prerequisite: 
NUCOM S01. (4-6-6) and (4-9-7) 


Ob/Gyn Health Concepts. Integration of concepts from NUCOM 
501, 502, and 503. Physiology of the reproductive system, labor and 
delivery; pathophysiology of complications of prenatal, labor, 
delivery, and specific gynecological conditions; assessment and 
management of obstetrical and gynecological conditions. Includes 
counseling, teaching and management of family planning techniques. 
Prerequisite: NUCOM S01. (5-9-8) 


Pediatric Health Concepts. The growth and development of children 
and the pathophysiology, assessment, and management of health and 
specific acute pediatric illnesses. Includes the study of common 
pediatric problems including allergies, immunizations, poisoning, 
skin disorders, and communicable diseases. Prerequisite: NUCOM 
501. (4-9-7) 


Community Nursing Seminar I. The first in a series of five seminars 
provides a forum for discussion of actual and potential problems 
facing the community nurse practitioner. Topics include: nurse- 
physician relationship, role development, a family framework of care, 
response to stress, a public health approach to health care. (2-0-2) 


Community Nursing Seminar IT, III, IV, V. Participation in problem- 
solving discussions related to the change process, management 
concepts, concepts of authority and accountability and application of 
the nursing process. Application of teaching-learning theories with 
clients, families and communities will also be explored. Analysis of 
community nurse practice issues including role socialization, team 
relationships, political, economic and socio-cultural forces and the 
organization and delivery of health care: Prerequisite: NUCOM S11. 
512: (1-0-1), 513-15: (2-0-2) 
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NUCOM 521 


NUCOM 523 


NUCOM 531 


NUCOM 600 


Nursing— Geriatric 
NUGER 511 


NUGER 512 


NUGER 513 


Community Health Services. Socio-economic determinants of health 
services. Analysis of the organization of preventive community health 
services on local, state and national levels. Includes examination of 
institutional, environmental and occupational services. (3-0-3) 


Community Organization for Family Health. Exploration of federal, 
state and local agencies and their programs which support family 
integrity. Both public and private agencies are examined. (2-0-2) 


Practicum in Family-Centered Agency. A practicum experience in a 
family-centered community health agency. A written project of the 
student’s choice which is negotiated with the advisor and the agency 
will be required. (0-6-2) 


Residency in Community Nursing. A two-quarter residency following 
all required courses. During this time, the student must function in a 
setting which allows for the integration of clinical assessment, 
management, nursing, and community organization skills, and 
provides opportunities to increase proficiency and efficiency. The 
setting will be chosen and negotiations regarding practice will be 
carried out by the student with assistance and approval from the 
faculty. The student may choose to spend time in one or more interest 
tracts within the setting. The setting will be asked to provide the 
student with a primary preceptor. Rush will maintain supervisory 
contact through communication with the student’s preceptor, patient 
encounter forms, chart audits, and periodic evaluation reports from 
preceptors. It is anticipated that students will receive some income 
from the agency or institution sponsoring the residency. Students are 
required to register each quarter of the residency and pay for health 
insurance coverage and student activity fee, if assessed. No academic 
credits. 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum I. Seminar and Practicum in 
Geriatric Nursing and sub-specialties such as oncology or car- 
diovascular diseases. Seminar focuses on nursing problems in 
geriatrics, with discussion of theories, clinical approaches and 
research findings. Practicum includes study and observation of the 
role of the clinical specialist, and experience with patients to prepare 
for practice as a clinical specialist in geriatric nursing. Students may 
select field experiences in different settings available in the Rush 
network, in primary, secondary, or tertiary care centers. Prerequisite: 
NURSG S501. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum IT, Continuation of content covered 
in NUGER S11. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum IIT. Continuation of NUGER S512. 


Includes completion of a clinical research project. (Experiences 
vary—9 credits) 
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NUGER 589 


NUGER 591 


Nursing— Medical/Surgical 
NUM/SS11 


NUM/S 512 


NUM/S 513 


Nursing—Oncology 
NUONC S511 


NUONC 512 


NUONC 513 


Geriatric/Gerontological Internship. Designed to allow the student to 
gain maximum experience in providing expert nursing care for aging 
adults. The student is given line responsibility and accountability for 
his or her case load and is under close supervision of experienced 
practitioners in the field. The course provides the student an op- 
portunity to operationalize in the “real world” strategies for sound 
health care explored and developed in the preceding course work. (12 
credits) Required for class of 1976. 


Independent Clinical Study. Intensive independent study in geriatric 
nursing. (Variable credit) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum I, Seminar and Practicum in 
Medical/Surgical Nursing, and the subspecialties such as oncology 
and cardiovascular diseases. Seminar focuses on nursing problems 
with discussion of relevant theories, clinical approaches and research 
findings. The practicum includes study and observation of the role of 
the clinical specialist, and experience with patients to prepare for 
practice as a clinical specialist in the particular specialty area. 
Students may select field experiences in settings available within the 
Rush network, in primary, secondary, or tertiary care centers. 
Clinical experiences may focus on different age groups. Prerequisite: 
NURSG S501. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum IT. Continuation of content covered 
in NUM/S S11. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum III. Continuation of NUM/S 512. 
Includes completion of a clinical research project. (Experiences 
vary—9 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum I. Seminar focuses on oncology 
nursing problems with discussion of relevant theories, clinical ap- 
proaches and research findings. The practicum includes study and 
observation of the role of the clinical specialist, and experience with 
patients to prepare for practice as a clinical specialist in oncology 
nursing. Students may select field experiences in settings available 
within the Rush network, in primary, secondary, or tertiary care 
centers. Clinical experiences may focus on different age groups. 
Prerequisite: NURSG 501. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum IT. Continuation of NUONC S511. 
(Experiences vary—7 credits) 


Nursing Seminar and Practicum III. Continuation of NUONC 512. 


Includes completion of a clinical research project. (Experiences 
vary—9 credits) 
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Nursing— Psychiatric 


NUPSY 506 Clinical Practicum. The study and observation of the role of the 
clinical specialist, and experience with patients to prepare for practice 
as a clinical specialist in psychiatric nursing. Student may select field 
experiences in different settings available within the Rush network, in 
primary, secondary, or tertiary care centers. Clinical experiences may 
focus on different age groups. Prerequisite: NURSG S01. 
(Experiences vary—S credits) 


NUPSY 511 Nursing Seminar and Practicum I, Seminar and Practicum in 
Psychiatric Nursing. Seminar focuses on nursing problems with 
discussion of relevant theories, clinical approaches and research 
findings. The practicum includes study and observation of the role of 
the clinical specialist, and experience with patients to prepare for 
practice as a clinical specialist in psychiatric nursing. Students may 
select field experiences in different settings available within the Rush 
network, in primary, secondary, or tertiary care centers. Clinical 
experiences may focus on different age groups. Prerequisite: NURSG 
501. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


NUPSY 512 Nursing Seminar and Practicum IT. Continuation of content covered 
in NUPSY S11. (Experiences vary—7 credits) 


NUPSY 513 Nursing Seminar and Practicum II, Continuation of NUPSY 512. 
Includes completion of a clinical research project. (Experiences 
vary—9 credits) 


Nursing— General 


NURSG 316, 317, 318, Seminar and Practicum I-VI. Individual course descriptions are 

411, 412, 413 listed below. The amount of time spent in seminar may vary between 
three and six hours and the clinical practicum between twelve and 
eighteen hours each week. Included in the clinical practicum are basic 
nursing activities which are performed in simulated settings. 
Instructional supervision and various auto-tutorial media are utilized 
to ensure competence before students practice the skills in the clinical 
setting. A failing grade in either the seminar or the practicum will 
result in an ‘‘F’’ for the entire course. 


NURSG 316 Seminar and Practicum I. Introduction to the profession of nursing 
with emphasis on the application of selected behavioral science 
concepts to nursing practice. The concepts of communication, health- 
illness continuum, stress-adaptation, problem-solving, teaching- 
learning, and growth and development are studied in relation to the 
nursing process. Corequisite: BEHAV 301. (8 credits) 


NURSG 317 Seminar and Practicum II. Application of biological science 
(physiology and pathophysiology) to nursing practice. Students are 
assigned to various clinical settings where they put into practice 
knowledge acquired in science lectures. Weekly seminars stress 
nursing principles and rationale and are the points at which science is 
made applicable to nursing practice. Corequisite: BIOSC 301. (8 credits) 
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NURSG 318 Seminar and Practicum IIT, Continuation of NURSG 312. 
Corequisite: BIOSC 302. (8 credits) 


NURSG 323 Heritage of Nursing. Study of the contributions and influences of 
nursing and nursing leaders with consideration of the social and 
cultural eras in which they lived. Emphasis is placed on those con- 
tributions and influences which advanced nursing and on trends and 
issues that influence the individual and the nursing profession. (2-0-2) 


NURSG 384 Seminar in Electrocardiography. Designed to help the student 
recognize and describe the common disorders of the cardiac rhythm, 
underlying hemodynamic mechanisms, and nursing implications. (1- 0-1) 


NURSG 411 Seminar and Practicum IV. Application of sociobiological concepts to 
nursing practice. Students learn to use the systems approach in ex- 
periences related to group behavior in the context of organizations 
and political and economic problems and issues. The major theme of the 
course is the interaction of multiple systems with health and illness. 
Corequisite: HCSYS 401. (9 credits) 


NURSG 412 Seminar and Practicum V. Application of behavioral science to 
nursing practice. The major focus is the utilization of behavioral 
science concepts in the nursing care of patients. Interpersonal 
communication and role theory constructs are examined and prac- 
ticed in relation to individuals, families, and groups. The inter- 
personal intervention process is studied and practiced, including 
the development of skills to help ensure sensitivity to the wide range of 
socio-cultural influences on behavior. Corequisite: BEHAV 401. 

(9 credits) 


NURSG 413 Seminar and Practicum VI. One of several specialty areas will be 
available to the senior nursing student. Each section will provide the 
student with the opportunity to investigate designated topics related 
to the specialty area as well as to attain greater depth of knowledge 
and experience. Through both the nursing seminar and practicum 
components, the student will have the opportunity to synthesize 
concepts and assume leadership in the care of patients and families as 
the student progresses toward independence as a beginning prac- 
titioner in nursing. (10 credits) Corequisite: NURSG 431 


NURSG 431 Concentrated Clinical Studies. This course is an in depth study of 
scientific concepts in relation to a specific area of professional nursing 
practice. Content includes the integration of previous nursing con- 
cepts from behavioral and biological sciences and health systems 
courses as well as new theories, techniques and research in the 
chosen specialty area. (3-0-3) 


NURSG 434 Professional Issues. Issues in nursing and health care policy are 
discussed, particularly as they relate to the new graduate. Topics 
include responsibility and accountability, quality of care, peer review 
and labor-management relationships. (1-0-1) 
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NURSG 436 


NURSG 441 


NURSG 449 


NURSG 454 


NURSG 501 


NURSG 506 


NURSG S511 


NURSG 544 


NURSG 591 


NURSG 599 


Issues in the Management of Chronic Illness. An overview of the 
major issues involved in the management of chronic illnesses. A 
holistic approach is defined through examination of medical, 
psychological, social, and cultural perspectives. Problems en- 
countered in personal and medical management, as well as their 
relationships to exacerbations and remissions, are explored utilizing 
examples of various chronic illnesses and age-specific needs. Various 
roles available to the nurse for coordination and continuity of care 
during treatment, long term management, and rehabilitation will be 
examined. Prerequisite: BIOSC 302. (2-0-2) 


Independent Clinical Study. Intensive independent study in a clinical 
area of nursing. (Variable credit) 


Independent Study. Student contracts with nursing faculty for in- 
dependent academic study in an area of nursing. (Variable credit) 


The Humanities in Nursing: A Literary View. Students will read and 
discuss a variety of literary works which are devoted to the human 
issues of health and illness. Representative readings from novels, 
short stories, essays, plays and poetry will be selected which empha- 
size the humanistic concerns expressed in creative writing. Under- 
graduates by permission of instructor. (2-0-2) 


The Use of Concepts, Theories and Models in Nursing Practice. A 
seminar on concepts, theories and models. Emphasis is on the use of 
models in nursing, their theoretical base and the operationalization of 
models in nursing practice. (2-0-2) 


Physical Assessment. Same as NUCOM S01 with fewer hours in the 
clinical component for students whose specialty may require less 
clinical experience in this area. (2-3-3) 


Nursing Concepts Seminar. A discussion of relevant theories, clinical 
approaches and research findings of various nursing concepts. (3-0-3) 


Clinical Assessment for Nursing Practice. Health status evaluation of 
patients as practiced by the clinical nurse specialist. Course includes: 
identification and practice of specific data collection mechanisms and 
techniques; relating data collection to patient’s psychosocial and 
biophysiologic development; assessing patient status through in- 
spection, palpation, ausculation. Attendance required at all lectures, 
use of psychomotor skills lab expected. Prerequisite: Graduate level 
Physiology. (4-1-4) 


Independent Clinical Study. Intensive independent study in a clinical 
area of nursing. Prerequisite: HLCED 583. (2-5 credits) 


Independent Reading. Student contracts with nursing faculty for 
independent academic study in an area of nursing. (2-5 credits) 
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Nutrition 


NUTRI 406 


NUTRI 410 


NUTRI 411 


NUTRI 412 


NUTRI 421 


NUTRI 431 


NUTRI 432 


NUTRI 455 


NUTRI 461 


NUTRI 465 


Human Nutrition. This course is to provide the student with a more 
indepth background in nutritional concepts which integrates the 
sciences of biochemistry and physiology. (4-0-4) 


Seminar and Practicum of Nutrition During the Life Cycle. This 
course will involve the application of the principles discussed in 
NUTRI 412 toa clinical setting. The student will be able to observe 
and participate in many problem-solving experiences that are related 
to nutritional intervention. (2-3-3) 


Seminar and Practicum in Nutritional Care I. Students apply 
nutritional knowledge in a clinical setting. Students must understand 
the pathophysiology that accompanies disease and be able to integrate 
this knowledge in applying nutritional care. (2-6-4) 


Seminar & Practicum in Nutritional Care IT. A continuation of 
NUTRI 411. (2-6-4) 


Nutrition During the Life Cycle. Provides educational and clinical 
skills which will enable the student to integrate the role of nutrition in 
meeting the needs of an individual in health and disease. The course 
will be divided into four parts: cultural, social, and psychological 
influences on food habits, food needs and costs, nutrition and health, 
and nutrition in clinical care. (3-0-3) 


Nutrition in Health Care I. A study of nutritional status as applied to 
pathophysiology is emphasized in this course. Students will learn the 
rationale for diet modification in preventive and therapeutic 
nutritional care. Corequisite: NUTRI 411. (4-0-4) 


“Nutrition in Health Care IT’ A continuation of NUTRI 431. 
Corequisite: NUTRI 412. (4-0-4) 


Ecology of Nutrition. The sociological, psychological, economic, 
political, and cultural factors which affect the intake of required 
nutrients observed on a global basis. Ecological imbalance, 
nutritional diseases, and their long-term ramifications on the in- 
dividual and his world are studied in detail. (3-0-3) 


Nutrition, Growth and Development. Examination of the develop- 
ment of metabolic and physiologic functions with primary con- 
sideration of mechanisms for the regulation of these events. The role 
of diet in these processes and in the determination of later functional 
capability is emphasized. (4-0-4) 


Ecology of Malnutrition in Urban Industrial Populations. The 
epidemiologic approach to the study of malnutrition. Poverty, its 
broad meaning and implications. Social and psychological correlates 
of malnutrition. (3-0-3) 
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NUTRI 501 


NUTRI 502 
NUTRI 511 


NUTRI 512 


NUTRI 523 


NUTRI 531 


NUTRI 541, 542 


NUTRI 555 


NUTRI 561 


NUTRI 565 


NUTRI 591 


NUTRI 599 


Nutritional Interrelationships I. A study of the dynamic interaction 
between the animal and its environment, particularly the diet. 
Chemical and metabolic phenomena involved in the development and 
maintenance of the mammalian organism. Regulation as a means of 
adaptation. Emphasis on understanding requirements for specific 
nutrients in individuals and populations, evaluation of food intakes 
and dietary habits, and on nutritional needs during pregnancy and 
lactation, growth and maturation, and disease. (2-0-2) 


Nutritional Interrelationships I. Continuation of NUTRI 501. (2-0-2) 


Seminar and Practicum I. Discussion of student-presented cases and 
clinical care conferences. In addition, for 6-9 hours of clinical practice 
per week, the student has responsibility for assessment, planning, 
implementing and evaluating nutritional care. (2-6-4) 


Seminar and Practicum II. Continuation of NUTRI 511. (2-6-4) 


Assessment of Nutritional Status. Identification of the best methods 
of collecting, recording and analyzing physical signs, biochemical and 
anthropometric data, and diet intake. Assessment of the nutritional 
status and writing of diet and educational plans for clients. Pre- 
requisite: One course in Nutrition, Biochemistry, Physiology or 
permission of instructor. (2-0-2) 


Nutritional Self Study. Students assess their own food intakes, dietary 
habits and nutritional needs by consuming a diet which they might 
design for a patient. (1-1-1) 


Practicum I, II, Clinical practice in implementing and evaluating 
nutritional care. (0-3-1) 


Ecology of Nutrition. Same as NUTRI 455. Reserved for Clinical 
Nutrition students. Students prepare lectures and assist in pres- 
entations for NUTRI 455. (3-3-4) 


Special Topics in Nutrition. Series of in-depth seminars covering 
topics of interest not completely covered in other courses. Example: 
Total Parenteral Nutrition. (2-0-2) 


Seminar in Nutrition. Student presentations of recent literature. May 
be taken more than once. (Variable credit) 


Independent Clinical Study. Intensive clinical nutrition study on a 
subject and in a setting agreed upon by the student and advisor. 
Prerequisite: HLCED 583. (2-S credits) 


Independent Reading. Student contracts with a preceptor for inde- 
pendent academic study of a selected topic in nutrition. (2-5 
credits) 
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Pharmacology 


Introduction to Pharmacology. Basic facts and principles upon which 


PHARM 301 


Physiology 
PHYSO 451 


therapeutic pharmacology is based. Discussion includes such areas as 
major drug groups and major drug actions. Corequisite: NURSG 311. 
(2-0-2) 


Physiology I. Comprehensive physiology course covering all of the 


PHYSO 452 


PHYSO S511 


PHYSO 512 


Pathophysiology 
PPHYS 576 


major organ systems. A conceptual approach to understanding of 
physiological functions is developed. Emphasis is placed on 
utilization of facts in problem-solving. (5-0-5) 


Physiology II. Continuation of PHYSO 451. (5-0-5) 


Nutritional Physiology I. Discussion of particular physiological 
systems with relation to principles of nutrition. (4-0-4) 


Nutritional Physiology I. Continuation of PHYSO 511. (4-0-4) 


Nutritional Pathophysiology I. The pathophysiology and medical 


PPHYS 577 


Preventive Medicine 


management of disorders related to nutrition and the nutritional 
status of human beings. Prerequisite: PHYSO 511. (2-0-2) 


Nutritional Pathophysiology IT. Continuation of PPHYS 576. (3-0-3) 


Epidemiology. Principles and methods of epidemiologic investigation 


PRMED 503 


Psychology 
PSYCO 453 


PSYCO 454 


of infectious and non-infectious diseases. The distribution and 
dynamic behavior of disease in the population. Etiologic factors, 
modes of transmission, and pathogenesis of disease. Laboratory work 
includes methods of collecting and analyzing field observations. 
(2-3-3) 


Theories of Deviance. Exploration of contemporary sociological 
theories of deviance. Emphasis on interactional and labeling 
processes as they relate to definitions of deviance, societal reactions 
and systems of social control. Preference given to graduate students. 
Prerequisite: One introductory and/or one advanced course in 
sociology (2-0-2) 


Physiological Psychology. A sutvey of gross and microscopic 
neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, and endocrinology. Includes group 
dissection of representative mammalian brains and demonstrations of 
the behavioral consequences of lesions and stimulation in the central 
nervous system and endocrine system. Same as PSY 414 at Illinois 
Institute of Technology. (4-0-4) 
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Sociology 
SOCIO 511 


Statistics 
STATS 301 


STATS 502 


Processes of Social Change. Theories and techniques of analyzing 
change processes and facilitating change in professional settings. 
Specific experiences of work in novel settings or roles will be shared by 
guest speakers. Theoretical and practical issues on becoming a 
change agent will be covered. (4-0-4) 


Probability and Statistics. Basic statistical concepts and techniques 
including probability measures. (3-0-3) 


Bio-Statistics. Collection, tabulation and elementary analysis of data, 
including vital statistics, treatment of rates, distribution of variety 
and sampling variations. Probability, permutations and com- 
binations, histograms, measures of location and dispersion, life 
tables, normal distributions, sampling distributions of norm and 
variance, normal approximation for dichotomous populations, point 
and interval estimation for norm and variance influence for two 
samples, paired observations. Prerequisite: STATS 301 or equivalent 
undergraduate statistics course. (3-0-3) 
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Ann Adams 

Ruby Ann Amoroso 
Sandra Amundson 
Marie Arcara 

Mary Badura 
Andrea Barsevick 
Sara Becky 

David Bertauski 


Mary Bigongiari 


Bernadette Biskup 
Alison Blasdell 
Joy Boarini 
Leonard Braitman 
Pamela Carlsen 
Virginia Carr 
Joseph Christian 
Luther Christman 
Mary Clark 


Linda Clemings 


Wanda Crouse 


Lucille Davis 


College of Nursing 
Faculty 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.A., Villanova University; M.P.H., The Johns Hopkins University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Loyola University; M.S.N., The Catholic University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., M.A., University of Iowa 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Loyola University; M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., St. Xavier College; M.S.N., Loyola University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S., St. Xavier College; M.S., Rush University 


Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., M.S.N., Vanderbilt University; 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.A., University of lowa 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Loyola University; M.S., University of California, San 

Francisco 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Depaul University; M.S.N., Northern Illinois University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Southern Illinois University; M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S., College of St. Teresa; M.S., Loyola University 
Instructor of Sociology 

A.B., Temple University; M.A., University of Chicago 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Saint Louis University; M.S., Rush University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.A., Mundelein College, M.S., Rush University 
Professor of Pediatrics 

M.D., Loyola University 
Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Temple University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., College of St. Teresa; M.A., University of Chicago 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Illinois Wesleyan University; M.S., Roosevelt University; 

M.S., Rush University 
Associate Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Illinois; A.M., University of Chicago 
Associate Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Northwestern 

University 
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Sarah Detmer 


Janet DiSanto 
Christine Du Mais 


Mary Ann Eells 


Ellen Elpern 
Carol Farrar 
Janet Feldman 
Alma Fossieck 
Marian Fiske 
Phyllis Feniello 
Prudence Gaines 


Jane Gentry 


Mary Alice German 


Sandra Graves 
Susan Groenwald 


Sally Haimo 


La Vonne Hall 
Margaret Hansen 
Alona Harris 


Donna Harris 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M.S., Catholic University of 

America 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Cincinnati; M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Georgetown University; M.S.N., University of California 
Associate Professor of Nursing 

B.S., State University of New York, Plattsburgh; M.S., Ed.D., 

University of Rochester 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Michigan; M.S.N., University of Wisconsin 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Boston College 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.S.N., Loyola University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Drury College; M.P.H., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S., Columbia University; M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S., Villanova University; M.S., Boston College 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Kansas; M.S.N., University of Colorado 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Virginia; M.S.N., Case Western Reserve 

University 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., DePaul University; M.S., Rush University 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., M.S., Rush University 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., University of Chicago; M.A., Stanford University; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.,M.S., Ohio State University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., Northern Illinois University, M.S., Rush University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.A., Simmons College; B.S., M.A., Columbia University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of San Francisco; M.S.N., University of 
Colorado 
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Mary Hazinski 


Sue Hegyvary 


Karyn Holm 
Gloria Jacobson 


JoAnn Jamann 


Judith Jezek 


Ruth Johnsen 
Candice Johnson 
Elizabeth Kaiser 
Joyce Keithley 
Mildred Kemp 
Patricia Khalaf 
Ruth Kurczewski 
Kathy Lamos 
Arlene Leary 


Priscilla Lester 


Myra Levine 
Peggy Lusk 
Robert Lyons 


Carol Matheis 


Pamela McCullough 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Vanderbilt University; M.S.N., St. Louis University 
Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Kentucky; M.N., Emory University; M.A., 
Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S., DePaul University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Northern Illinois University; M.S., Rush University 
Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. Lehigh 
University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.S., University of Colorado; M.A., 
Northwestern University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., Elmhurst College; A.M., University of Chicago 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Illinois Wesleyan University; M.N., Emory University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Spalding College; M.S.N., Catholic University of America 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.S.N., DePaul University 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Incarnate Word College; M.S., Texas Woman’s University 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Kansas; M.N., University of Florida 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., St. Xavier College; M.P.H., University of Illinois 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Michigan; M.S., University of California 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., Boston University; M.S., DePaul University 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., North Park College; M.N., University of California at Los 
Angeles 


Associate Professor of Nursing 
F.B., University of Chicago; M.S.N., Wayne State University 


Counselor and Assistant Professor 
B.A., Drury College; M.A., Syracuse University 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.A., University of lowa 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Spalding College; M.S., University of Kentucky 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Michigan; M.S., Rush University 
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Mary Ann Montgomery 


Yvonne Munn 


Beatrice Murray 
Rose Navarro 


Ann Neeley 


Margaret Novy 
Frederica O’Connor 


Denise O’Leske 


Shirley Ong 


Georgia Padonu 


Martha Petering 


Faith Price 


Marlene Horwitz Redemske 


Marqueritte Rydlewski 


Myra Sandahl 


Eileen Sandrick 
Shirley Sapala 


Linda Schaaf 


Iris Shannon 


Kathleen Sherrell 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., St. Louis University; M.S., University of Illinois 
Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Alberta, Canada; M.S.N., University of 
California 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S.N., Wayne State University 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., St. Xavier College; M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S.N., Washington University; M.A., Ph.D., George 
Peabody College 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., St. Xavier College; M.S., Indiana University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., Marquette University; B.S.N., M.P.H., University of 
Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., M.S.N., Indiana University School of Nursing 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Tuskegge Institute; M.S.N., University of Maryland; 
M.P.H., Dr. Ph., Johns Hopkins University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Wayne State University; M.N., University of Pittsburgh 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.N., University of Florida 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.S.N., Wayne State University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.S.N., Saint Louis University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Medical College of Virginia; M.S.N., Catholic University 
of America 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Alverno College; M.S., Boston University 
Instructor of Nursing 
B.S., New York University; M.S., Ohio State University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Maryland; M.S.N., Catholic University of 
America 
Associate Professor of Nursing 
B.S.N., Fisk University; M.A., University of Chicago 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 
B.S., Marquette University; M.S., St. Xavier College 
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Linda Simko 
Francine Smith 
Peggy Snodgrass 


Juliann Spoth 


Michelle Stonecipher 
Joyce Stoops 
Jane Tarnow 


Betty Tarsitano 


Patricia Tasic 
Carol Taylor 

Judy Trufant 

Jane Ulsafer 
Kathleen Umbeck 


Leticia Villaverde 


Judith Voeller 
Wanda Weiss 
Virginia Williams 
Valentina Zasadney 


Kathy Zupkus 


Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S., Northern Illinois University; M.S., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Illinois, M.S., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Northern Illinois University; M.S.N., St. Xavier College 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S.N., Case 

Western Reserve University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Loyola University; M.S., Rush University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., M.S.N., Indiana University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., DePaul University; M.S.N., St. Louis University 
Associate Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Creighton University; M.S.N., Catholic University of 

America; Ph.D., University of Nebraska 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., DePauw University; M.H.A., University of Michigan 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Duke University; M.S., Rush University 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., University of Kansas; M.S.N., University of Florida 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.,M.S., University of Colorado 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Pennsylvania 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Manila Central University; M.A., Teachers College, 

Columbia University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S., College of St. Catherine; M.P.N., University of Minnesota 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Wayne State University; M.S.N., Boston University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., Loyola University; M.S., Northern Illinois University 
Instructor of Nursing 

B.S.N., DePaul University; M.S. N., St Louis University 


Instructor of Nursing 
B.S.N., University of Illinois; M.S., The Catholic University 
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Laurens V. Ackerman 


Gyan C. Agarwal 
Raj K. Aggarwal 


Mohammad Israr Ali 


Thomas P. Andriacchi 


John Ayer 


Winifred Ayers 


Romeo Bachand 


James W. Bacus 
Patricia J. Baker 
Zoltan L. Bandi 
Peter Baram 
Gary Bayliss 
James P. Bays 


Carolyn M. Bergholz 
Gershon Berkson 


Anatoly Bezkorovainy 


Lenn Block 


Francoise M. Booyse 


Leonard Braitman 


College of Health 
Sciences Faculty 


Assistant Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
M.D., University of Chicago; Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Medical Center 


Visiting Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
Ph.D., Purdue University 
Assistant Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
Ph.D., Purdue University 
Instructor of Medical Technology 
B.Sc., University of Karachi; M.S., Loyola University; Ph.D., 
University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Professor of Pathology 
A.B., Harvard University; M.S., University of Illinois 
M.D., McGill University 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Nutrition 
B.A., Reed College; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S., University of Hartford; M.D., The Medical College of 
Wisconsin; Ph.D., Marquette University 
Associate Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
Ph.D., University of Illinois Medical Center 
Assistant Professor of Immunology 
Ph.D., University of Illinois Medical Center 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
Visiting Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., University of Galsgow, Scotland 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin 
Instructor of Microbiology 
B.A., University of Houston; M.A., University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan 
Visiting Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 
George Peabody College Teachers 
Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D., University of Illinois Medical Center 
Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.S., Southern Illinois University; M.S., Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D., University of Illinois Medical Center 
Instructor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
A.B., Temple University; M.A., University of Chicago 


Li 


Cecilia Brocken 


Earl Brownlee 


Erich E. Brueschke 
Bruce C. Campbell 


James A. Campbell 


Mary Carr 
Paul E. Carson 


Mary Castellanos 


Bruce C. Casto 


Min-Shuan Chang 


David I. Cheifetz 


Luther P. Christman 


Anthony Chung-Bin 
David C. Clark 
David R. Claus 


Maynard M. Cohen 


Rita Y. Cohen 


Edmond R. Cole 


James A. Colgan 


Associate Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.S., Loyola University; M.A., Northwestern University; M.A., 
Loyola University; Ph.D., Loyola University 


Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State University; M.S., 
University of Missouri 


Professor of Physiology 
M.D., Temple University 
Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.A., Lake Forest College; M.A., Washington University 


Professor of Medicine 
A.B., Knox College; M.D., Harvard University; Sc.D., Knox 
College; L.H.D., Lake Forest College 
Instructor of Medical Technology 
B.S., M.S., Marquette University 
Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D., Harvard Medical School 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Nutrition 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.S., Morris Harvey College; M.S., The Ohio State University; 
Sc.D., University of Pittsburgh 
Instructor of Biochemistry 
B.S., National Taiwan University; Ph.D., Northwestern University 
Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., University of Chicago 
Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.S.N., Temple University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
Instructor of Medical Technology 
M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 
Instructor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
A.B., University of Chicago. 
Instructor of Immunology 
Ph.D., University of Michigan 
Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.D., Wayne State University; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
Assistant in Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Douglass College; M.S., Florida State University 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia University; Ph.D., 
Purdue University 


Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.S., St. Bonaventure University; Ph.D., Columbia University 
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Michael A. Counte 


Ernest Crane 
Floyd A. Davis 


Lucille Davis 


Friedrich W. Deinhardt 


Jean B. Deinhardt 
Ludmilla Demidow 
Ralph Dicamelli 


Leon Dingle 


Charles Dinsmore 
Ljubomir Djordjevich 
Therese Dolecek 
James W. Dow 

Paul F. Driscoll 
Alvin Dubin 

Donald S. Ebersman 
Bernard Ecanow 
Robert S. Eisenberg 


Jean C. Elbert 


Dolores B. Exum 


Lawrence A. Falk 


Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Southern Illinois University; M.A., Ph.D., University of 
Illinois 
Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.A., Rutgers University; M.A., University of Chicago 
Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
M.D., The University of Pennsylvania 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.S.N., M.S.N., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Northwestern 
University 
Professor of Microbiology 
M.D., University of Hamburg 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., University of London 
Instructor of Biochemistry 
B.S., Roosevelt University; M.S., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Immunology 
Ph.D., Syracuse University 
Assistant Professor of Related Health Programs 
B.S., A & T State University; M.A., Governors State 
University; Ph.D., Union Graduate School 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.A., Bowdoin College; Ph.D., Brown University 
Assistant Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
M.S., Ph.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 
Instructor of Clinical Nutrition 
B.S., Michigan State University; M.S., Ohio State University 
Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
M.D., Tufts University 
Instructor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
A.B., Boston College, M.E., Boston College 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S., M.S., Cuny Brooklyn College 
Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S.C., Columbia University; M.S.C., Ph.D., University of Iowa 
Visiting Professor of Pharmacology 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
Professor of Physiology 
B.S., Harvard University; Ph.D., University College, London 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Marquette University; M.A., Bowling Green State 
University 
Associate in Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., University of Illinois; M.S.W., University of Illinois 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., University of Arkansas 
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Howard S. Feldman 


Barry A. Fiedel 
Lester E. Fisher 


Louis Freund 


Henri Frischer 
Jeanne Funk 
David C. Garron 
Frances Gavitt 
Louis Gdalman 
Anita Gewurz 
Henry Gewurz 
Arieh Gilai 

Mary Glessner 
Harvey E. Golden 
Milton Goldin 
Clyde R. Goodheart 
Gracia Guise 


Gerald L. Gottlieb 


Yolanda Hall 


Lee Harris 


Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
A.B., Lafayette College; M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Purdue 
University 


Assistant Professor of Immunology 
Ph.D., Syracuse University 


Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., Iowa State University 


Associate Professor of Health Systems Management 
B.S., M.S., Washington University; Ph.D., University of 
Michigan 

Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S., M.D., Dominican RE; Ph.D., University of Chicago 


Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
A.B., Bucknell University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina 


Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., M.A., Brooklyn College; Ph.D., University of Chicago 


Visiting Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., Loyola University 


Emeritus Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S., University of Chicago; R.Ph., University of Illinois 


Instructor of Immunology 
M.D., Albany Medical College 


Professor of Immunology 
M.D., Johns Hopkins University 


Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D., Hebrew University 


Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.A., University of Northern Iowa; M.A., University of Iowa 


Assistant Professor of Immunology 
M.D., Northwestern University 


Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., Chicago Medical School 


Professor of Microbiology 
M.D., Northwestern University 


Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., University of Michigan 


Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute Technical; M.S., 
Massachusetts Institute Technical; Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Medical Center 


Assistant Professor of Clinical Nutrition 
B.E., Chicago Teachers College; M.S., Illinois Institute of 
Technology 

Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.S., University of Arizona; 
Ph.D., University of Iowa 
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William H. Harrison 


Michael Hartings 
George Hatch 


Dieter Haussmann 


James A. Hayashi 


Csaba Hegyvary 


Sue T. Hegyvary 


Hildegard I. Hof 


Francis G. Hoskin 


Christian A. Hovde 


Frank W. Hughes 


James Inns 
Richard Jelinek 
Howard Jones 
John F. Kachmar 
Alfred Kaszniak 
Mark P. Kelly 
John B. King 


Ludwig Kornel 


Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., University of Minnesota; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


Associate Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
A.B., Xavier University; M.S., Ph.D., Northwestern University 


Visiting Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., Baylor College of Medicine 


Assistant Professor of Health Systems Management 
B.S., University of Toronto; M.S., Northwestern University; 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan 
Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S., Northern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D. University of 
Wisconsin 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
M.D., Medical University of Budapest, Hungary 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.S.N., University of Kentucky; M.N., Emory University; M.A., 
Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S., North Dakota University; M.S., Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota 
Visiting Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A., M.A., University of Kingston; Ph.D., University of 
Saskatchewan 
Assistant Professor of Religion and Health 
A.B., St. John’s College; M.A., Bucknell University; Ph.D., 
Columbia University 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
A.B., Duke University; M.S., Wayne State College; Ph.D.., 
University of Illinois Medical Center 
Instructor of Physiology 
B.S.E., University of Illinois Medical Center 
Professor of Health Systems Management 
B.S.E., M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan 
Assistant Professor of Health Systems Management 
A.B., Princeton University; M.H.A., University of Minnesota 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S., University of Akron; M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., M.A., University of Illinois 
Assistant in Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Catholic University of America; M.S., University of Utah 
Assistant Professor of Health Systems Management 
B.A., Loyola University; M.B.A., Northwestern University 
Professor of Biochemistry 
M.D., University of Wroclaw; Ph.D., University of Birmingham, 
England 
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Klaus Kuettner 
Patrick K. Lai 
William Landau 
Frank Leavitt 
Nancy Lee 
Wayne M. Lerner 
Jeffrey Levett 
Stuart Levin 
Ronald Lindner 
Thomas F. Lint 


Dennis A. Lipoff 


Alan T. Luskin 
L. Kathleen Mahan 


John J. Maher 


Helen C. Maibenco 


Dan M. Martin 
Gerald A. Masek 


Richard T. Mathias 


Hermann Mattenheimer 


Barry T. McNamara 


Russell M. McQuay 


Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Ph.D., University of Berne, Switzerland 
Instructor of Microbiology 
M.D., Ph.D., University of Western Australia 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Harris Teachers College; Ph.D., Washington University 
Teaching Assistant of Medical Technology 
B.S., University of Illinois 
Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.A., University of Illinois; M.H.A., University of Michigan 
Associate Professor of Physiology 
Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Associate Professor of Microbiology 
M.D., University of Illinois 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Brandeis University; Ph.D., Florida State University 
Assistant Professor of Immunology 
Ph.D., Tulane University 


Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Hofstra University; M.B.A., Hofstra University; Ph.D., 
Texas Technological College 


Assistant Professor of Immunology 

M.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Nutrition 

B.S., Northwestern University; M.S., Tulane University 


Instructor of Health Systems Management 
B.B.A., University of Notre Dame; M.H.A., M.B.A., Ohio 
State University 


Professor of Anatomy 
B.S., Wheaton College; M.S., DePaul University; Ph.D., 
University of Illinois Medical Center 


Lecturer of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., Knox College; M.A., Ph.D., Princeton University 


Assistant Professor of Biomedical Engineering 
Ph.D., University of Illinois 


Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.E., M.E., Ph.D., University of California 


Professor of Biochemistry 
M.D., University of Berlin; Ph.D., University of Goettinger 


Lecturer of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., University of Notre Dame; J.D., Northwestern University 


Associate Professor of Microbiology 
A.B., Bucknell University; Ph.D., Tulane University 
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Frederick K. Merkel 


Joel A. Michael 


Herbert Miller 


Roberta Miller 


Maskazu Miyagi 
Ellsworth Moncrieff 


Byong H. Moon 


Colin G. D. Morley 


Dorice C. Narins 


James H. Nichols 


Raymond H. Nootens 


Robert Northrop 


Donald Oder 
James D. Ogden 
Alexander P. Osmand 


Georgia B. Padonu 


George W. Parkhurst 
Marcia Pavlou 


David A. Peterson 


Associate Professor of Immunology 
M.D., Johns Hopkins University 


Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S., California Institute of Technology; M.Sc., McGill 
University; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute Technology 


Instructor of Medical Technology 
B.S., DePaul University; M.A., Governors State University 


Instructor of Biochemistry 
B.A., Carleton College; M.D., M.S., University of Illinois 
Medical College 


Visiting Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


Complimentary Faculty of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.A., University of Denver 


Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.S., University of Nebraska; 
Ph.D., Washington State University 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.Sc., Nottingham University, England; Ph.D., Australian 
National 
Associate Professor of Clinical Nutrition 
B.S., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Instructor of Biochemistry 
B.S., Tenn. AG Industrial State University; Ph.D., Northwestern 
University 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S., M.D., University of Illinois 
Visiting Associate Professor of Microbiology 
D.V.M., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., Wisconsin State 
University 
Assistant Professor of Health Systems Management 
B.S., Wichita State University; C.P.A., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
D.V.M., University of Illinois 
Assistant Professor of Immunology 
Ph.D., University of Adelaide, South Australia 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and Social Sciences 
B.S.N., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., University of Maryland; 
M.P.H., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 
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The College of Health Sciences 
Rush Medical College 
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For more information 

Call or write: 

The College of Nursing, The College of Health Sciences 
Rush University 

600 S. Paulina 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5823 
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